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TONIC TALKS TO MEN AND WOMEN (Continued) 





JAZZ 
AND COMPLACENCY 
affect one’s nerves 





If one is complacent, one is called old-fashioned; 
yet old-fashioned people seldom suffer from 
nerve attacks. But no one to-day, takes life 
complacently. Everyone moves faster, works 
harder, and plays and dances at all hours, with 
the result that “jumpy” nerves are more general 


than ever. One must strengthen the nervous 





system under these conditions, so that it can 
withstand the demands of modern life. Com- 
pound Syrup of Hypophosphites “FEL! OWS” 
is an admirable tonic for the nerves. It impro- 
ves the digestion and restores the appetite. Itis, 
in fact, a good “all-round” tonic and has been 


recommended by doctors for the past 60 years. 
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London Amusements. 











MATINEES 
“MR. CINDERS.” 
“LITTLE ACCIDENT.” 
THE NEW MOON. 


ABELPHI. Mon., 
APOLLO. Thurs. & Sat., at 2.30 
DRURY LANE. Wed 


Wed., Sat., 2.30. 


& Sat., 2.30 


FOR 


THE WEEK. 
KINGSWAY. Weds. & Sats., 2.30. 
LONDON PAV. Tues. & Thurs., 2.30. 


LYRIC, Hammersmith. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 


“ THE AUTOCRAT.” 
“ WAKE UP AND DREAM.” 
LA VIE PARISIENNE. 








DUKE OF YORK’S. Wed., Sat., 2.30. “ KEEPERS OF YOUTH.” SAVOY. Mon., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. JOURNEY'S ENB. 

PORTUNE. Thurs. & Sat., 2.30 AREN'T WE ALL? SHAFTESBURY. Wed., Thurs., 2.30. PERSONS UNKNOWN. 

CAIETY. Tues. & Fri., 2.30. “ LOVE LIES.” VAUDEVILLE. Mon., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. “ COO-EE!” 

CARRICK. Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30 “ THE LABY WITH A LAMP.” WINTER CARDEN. Wed., Sat., 2.30. FUNNY FACE. 

HIPPODROME. Weds., Thurs., Sats., 2.30. “ THE FIVE O'CLOCK CIRL.” WYNDHAM’S. Wed., Sat., 2.30. MARINERS. 
THEATRES. THEATRES. 

ADELPHI. ler. 6622 A New Musical Comedy “MR. CINDERS.”’ SAVOY. EVGS., 8.30. MATS., MON., THURS., SAT., 2.0. Temple Bar 8888. 


EVGS., 8.15 MON., WED., SAT., 230. BINNIE HALE. BOBBY HOWES. 


‘The best musical show for years.""—Daily Express. 


Gerrard 2304.) 


ALDWYCH. 
NIGHTLY, 8.1 MATINEES, WED. & FRI., 2.30. 

‘*“A CUP OF KINDNESS.” 

TOM WALLS, Mary Brough and RALPH LYNN. 


APOLLO. § (Gerr. 6970 
LYNNE OVERMAN in “ LITTLE ACCIDENT.” 
“CONTINUOUS LAUGHTER SUCCESS.”—Duaily Sketch. 


MATS., THURS. & SAT., 2.30 





EVGS., 8.0 


DRURY LANE, (Temple Bar 7171.) EVGS., 8.15. Mats., Wed., Sat., at 2.50. 





“THE NEW MOON.” A Romantic Musical Play. 
EVELYN LAY}! GENE GERRARD, HARRY WELCHMAN. 
DUKE OF YORK’S ver. 0513 NIGHTLY, at 8.30. 
Matir Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.50 


‘““KEEPERS OF YOUTH” by Arnold Ridley 





AREN’T WE ALL? 


JEFFREYS. 


FORTUNE (Temple Bar 7373-4.) 


PHYLLIS DARE, FRANK CELLIER, ELLIS 
LAST NIGHTS. 


Mats., Tues. and Fri., 2.0. 


EVENINGS, at 8.3. MATINEES, THURS. & SAT., at 2.50. 





GAIETY. (Gerr. 2780 EVENINGS, 8.15 
“LOVE LIES.” 


F STANLEY LUPINO. 
. Cyril Ritchard, Connie Emerald 


A New Musical Play. 


LADDIE CLI 
Elliott 


Madge 





GARRICK. (Gerr. 9513.) I 
“THE LADY WITH A LAMP.” 


EVGS., 8.15 (Ex. Mons.). Wed., Thurs. and Sat., 2.30. 





By Reginald Berkeley LAST 4 WEEKS 
HIPPODROME, London. (Ger. 0650.) 
Evenings, at 8.1 Mats., Weds., Thurs. & Sats., at 2.30. 


“THE FIVE O’CLOCK GIRL.”’ 


ERNEST TRUEX. GEORGE GROSSMITH. 
HERMIONE BADDELEY. URSULA JEANS. JEAN COLIN. 





KINGSWAY. (Holborn 4052.) 
“THE AUTOCRAT.” 


A New Comedy by F. R. & C. H. Pryor. 


EVGS., 8.30. Mats., Wed., Sat., 2.30. 





EVGS., 8.30. Mats., Tues. & Thurs., 2.30. 


LONDON PAVILION. 
CHARLES B. COCHRAN’S 1929 
“WAKE UP AND DREAM.” 


REVUE 





Hammersmith. Riverside 3012. 


LA VIE PARISIENNE. 


Produced by Nigel Playfair. 


LYRIC 
Music by Offenbach. 


Matinees, Wed., Sat., 2.30. 


EVENINGS, at 8.15. 





ST. MARTIN’S. (Ger. 1243.) EVGS., at 8.15. 
“77 PARK LANE.” By 


HUCH WAKEFIELD and MARION LORNE. 


Walter Hackett. 


a 


MATS., TUES., FRI., 2.30. 


*“JOURNEY’S END.” 
*“LONDON’S FINEST PLAY.”—Daily Telegraph. 





SHAFTESBURY, (Gerrard 6666.) Smoking Permitted. 


PERSONS UNKNOWN by EDGAR WALLACE 
EVENINGS, at 8.30. MATS., WED. & THURS., at 2.30. 








VAUDEVILLE, EVENINGS, at 8.30. MATS., MON., WED. & SAT., 2.4. 
**COO-EE!’’ Dorothy Dickson, Billy Bennett, Stanley Holloway. 
“AN EXCELLENT TONIC.”—Daily Sketch. 





WINTER GARDEN, (Holborn 8881.) FUNNY FACE. 
FRED ASTAIRE, ADELE ASTAIRE, and LESLIE HENSON. 


Evenings, at 8.15. Matinees, Wed. & Sat., at 2.30. 





WYNDHAM’S. (Reg. 3028.) EVGS., 8.30. MATS., WED., SAT., 2.30. 
SYBIL THORNDIKE and LEWIS CASSON in 
MARINERS by Clemence Dane. 








VARIETIES. 














COLISEUM Charing Cross. (Ger. 7540.) Daily at 2.30 and 8. 
GRAND INTERNATIONAL 
VARIETY PROGRAMME 
Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 
EMPIRE, Leicester Square. Con., Noon—Midnight. Suns., 6.0—11 p.m. 


ALL-TALKING, ALL-SINGING, ALL-DANCING. 
“THE BROADWAY MELODY.” 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s 100 per cent. “‘ Talkie’? Masterpiece. 





PICCADILLY. 

Last Perfs. DAILY, 2.30, 6 & 8.30. 
‘*“NOAH’S ARK” and All Star Variety including June. 

Coming Monday, May 27th, ‘‘ THE DIVINE LADY.”’ With Vitaphone. 


(Regent 4506.) 
SUNDAYS, 6 & 83%. See and Hear 





REGAL. Marble Arch. 


(Paddington 9911.) 
Retained until Friday 3lst. 
MILTON SILLS and DOROTHY McKAILL 
talking in 
“HIS CAPTIVE WOMAN.” 


A First National Vitaphone Production. 





STOLL PICTURE THEATRE. Kingsway. (Holborn 3703.) 


THE ‘ TALKIES”! 
Entire Week, commencing May 27th. 
Commencing at 12.W. (Doors open 12 noon.) 
The Great Singing, Talking and Sound Film ‘“ WEARY RIVER,” with 
RICHARD BARTHELMESS and BETTY COMPSON. 


ADOLPHE MENJOU and EVELYN BRENT in the silent version of 
“HIS TIGER LADY.” 
Talkie Variety Cameo: The famous Musical Clowns, ARNAUT BROTHERS. 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE total number of candidates nominated for 
"Tere new House of Commons is 1,729—a record 

number—made up of 590 Conservatives, 570 
Labour, 512 Liberals, 25 Communists, and 32 non- 
descripts. The surprise of nomination day, Whit 
Monday, was the unopposed return of two Irish 
Nationalists, Mr. Devlin and another, for the two- 
member constituency of Fermanagh and Tyrone. The 
General Election thus starts with the unique feature of 
two unopposed Government losses. At the last elec- 
tion, the two Unionist candidates for Fermanagh and 
Tyrone were opposed by Republicans and were returned 
by majorities of nearly 88,000. It is obvious, however, 
that many Nationalists voted against the Republicans, 
and the rest abstained. In Ireland the strength of 
parties is accurately known long before polling day, 
and it was so certain that Mr. Devlin and Mr. Harbison 
would be elected that the sitting members would not 
even put up a fight. Mr. Devlin is an able politician, 
very popular at Westminster. He will be a great asset 
in the new House, where he will certainly be found 
somewhere on the Left. 


* * — 


No sort of explanation has yet been offered by 
Ministers of the inclusion in the White Paper on the 
Liberal unemployment scheme, in defiance of the prin- 
ciples by which they themselves have justified this 
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document, of a _ polemical 
Treasury. But the speeches which Mr. Churchill is 
making suggest that it might have cramped his plat- 
form style, if he had put his name to the Memorandum. 


Memorandum by the 


‘‘ The Liberal unemployment scheme,’’ Mr. Churchill 
declared at Wanstead on Tuesday, ‘‘ would cause old- 
established businesses which went into the money market 
for funds to re-equip their factories to find that, because 
of State competition, they would have to pay not 6 per 
cent., but 8 or 9 per cent. for their money.”’ 


It is incredible that a man who has been Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for four years can believe nonsense 
so gross as this. The capital market is, of course, an 
international market, and an increase or decrease of 
British Government borrowing can, therefore, only 
affect the rate of interest within the narrowest limits. 
If the above argument is a fair indication of Mr. 
Churchill’s understanding of financial matters, he would 
do better to confine himself to the more congenial 
theme of the Red Peril. 


* * * 


Honesty is by no means the simple straightforward 
virtue that it is sometimes supposed to be. It requires 
considerable intellectual subtlety—an understanding 
of one’s own psychology and that of others—and rather 
grim courage, always to tell the truth. These reflec- 
tions are suggested by the trouble that Mr. Baldwin 
has got into over an election leaflet (and, if we are not 
mistaken, a giant poster also) which bears his signature. 
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The leafiet is headed ** The Baldwin Budget,’’ and 
contains the following passage :— 


The Conservative Government has banished for 
want from workers’ homes! During 

has made provision for veterans of 
workers’ widows and their 
f workers. 


ISL and ier wives, 


Approximately 


v sixteen million working men and 
v I w insured against all the more serious 
isfort : of life, as well as for pensions when they 
nger work. 
4/1 ti benefits have been conferred by the Con- 
ervative Party—the only party in the State which has 
t widow and the 


ever d anvthing practical for the 

orp! ) 

In a letter to the Times of January 14th, Mr. Walter 
Runciman said that the sentence which we have itali- 
cized was so plainly untrue, that he was astonished to 
read that Mr. Baldwin appeals above his signature to 
** every intelligent and reasonable man and woman 
throughout the country to read carefully this proved 
record of our work, every word of which is true.”’ 
* 7 * 

Mr. Baldwin's principal asset being a reputation 
for honesty, his wisest, as well as his most candid 
course would have been to say that a mistake had been 
made, and to withdraw the leaflet. But to do that 
would have required qualities which Mr. Baldwin does 
not possess, and all he has done is to write a letter to 
Mr. Runciman saying that he ** does not think that 
any reader who has read the article as a whole could 
be under any misunderstanding as to its meaning.”’ 
** The sentence to which you refer, if read with its 
context, quite clearly relates to the benefits conferred 
by the Widows’ and Orphans’ Pensions Act.’* This 
is extremely lame; and we cannot suppose that Mr. 
Baldwin likes writing it. But it would require more 
positive qualities than he possesses to face the trouble 
and expense of withdrawing the statement. 

* * ¥% 

As polling day approaches, Ministers grow bolder 
in their advocacy cf Protection. ** Safeguarding,” 
said Mr. Neville Chamberlain in Birmingham on 
Wednesday, ** is one of the live issues of the election. 
We stand not merely for the maintenance, but for 
the extension of safeguarding, and we have undertaken, 
when we come back, to simplify the procedure and to 
see that no manufacturing industry, whether small or 
great, shall be debarred from stating its case before 
the impartial tribunal which has been set up.’’ Is this 
strictly accurate? So far as we are aware, the new 
permanent tribunal which, if the Tories are returned, is 
to replace the ad hoc safeguarding committees, has not 
yet been appointed, and the electors have had no oppor- 
tunity of judging of its impartiality. Let Free Traders 
beware. After the long controversy within the Tory 
Party on the Safeguarding of Iron and Steel, no Pro- 
tectionist Government could be trusted to set up a 
tribunal which would reject the claim of the Iron and 
Steel Industry, however strong the case made out by 
the industries of which iron and steel are raw materials. 
And once iron and steel are protected, the host of 
applications which will follow cannot be resisted. 

7 *~ ~ 

No one wants Peace and Disarmament to become 
a party issue; but the election speeches of Ministers 
are sufficiently disturbing to make many people feel 
that a change of Government is necessary before any 
progress can be made. Mr. Baldwin tells us that 
** foreign nations must not expect us to do all the dis- 
arming and all the debt paying.’ Mr. Churchill tells 
us that, allowing for the change in money values, we 
are spending less on armaments than before the war. 
These are mere debating points, and not good at that. 
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What is the use of a comparison with 1914, when the 
German fleet was a real and serious menace? Who 
supposes that Great Britain is going to do * all the 
disarming **? When Mr. Churchill says that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s policy towards France is to be ** very abusive 
and quite defenceless,’? he is talking nonsense—irre- 
sponsible and dangerous nonsense. What we need is a 
Government that will base its defence policy on the 
facts of the existing situation—that will, for instance, 
genuinely leave the United States out of count in its 
naval estimates; and that, while pressing for general 
limitation, will be more concerned with giving a lead 
than with counting, step by step, the progress made 
by other Powers. The danger of these Ministerial 
utterances lies in the complacency they reveal—a com- 
placency which the situation does not justify and which 
the public does not share. 
* * * 

The Reparations inquiry has been carried two 
stages further. After a conference between President 
Hoover and various members of his Government and 
Party leaders at the White House on Sunday, the 
Secretary of State announced that ** it was the general 
feeling of those present that, if the other countries 
consented to the necessary reductions in the pot, with 
the percentages remaining the same, our country could 
not do less than the others in accepting the changes 
that might be made.’’ This was communicated by the 
American observer to the Experts’ Committee in Paris 
on Monday in the form of an abandonment by America 
of her claim to a part of the arrears of the cost of the 
Rhineland occupation. Thus encouraged, the Experts 
redoubled their efforts to reach an agreement as to the 
division of the proposed annuities among the creditor 
nations. By postponing the starting date for the new 
plan by five months, they are said to have secured a 
prospective surplus from the completion of the present 
** Dawes Year,’’ which will enable them to square 
everybody except Belgium, whose claim for depreciated 
currency is apparently to be left for independent settle- 
ment. A more or less united demand is thus being pre- 
sented to Germany, but, as the French will not concede 
the provision of a moratorium in case of need, it is very 
likely that Germany will reject the draft report. 

* * * 

It is now officially announced that the Chilean and 
Peruvian Governments have agreed on a settlement of 
the Tacna-Arica dispute, by which Peru regains Tacna, 
but leaves Arica to Chile. Chile, however, concedes 
about six square miles on the Bay of Arica for the 
construction of a free port for Peru, and undertakes 
to erect a Peruvian Customs House and railway ter- 
minal. In addition, Chile will pay £1,200,000 to Peru 
on account of the ceded province. It remains to 
embody the settlement in a formal treaty, and—which 
may be difficult—to get it ratified by the Chilean and 
Peruvian Parliaments. The claims of Bolivia have 
also to be considered. As a result of the war which 
placed Chile in occupation of Tacna-Arica, Bolivia lost 
the whole of her coast-line and, while she has no treaty 
claim to a ** corridor,’’ she has always contended that 
any equitable settlement between her ally and her 
enemy of 1879 should include some provision for her 
access to the sea. A proposal to this effect was 
recently made, unsuccessfully, by Mr. Kellogg. Pos- 
sibly the influence of President Hoover, through whose 
good offices the agreement was concluded, may secure 
some concession to Bolivia. Such concession would 
certainly increase the value of the agreement as a 
steadying influence in South American affairs. Its 


refusal is likely to stiffen Bolivia’s attitude in her: 


Gran Chaco dispute with Paraguay. 
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No good can be done, and much harm may be 
done by such utterances as those of Mr. C. H. Cahan, 
a Conservative member of the Canadian Parliament, 
who describes the sinking of the ‘*‘ I’m Alone’”’ as 
either **‘ an act of war,’’ or ‘** an act of deliberate 
piracy.”’ The real object with which Mr. Cahan raised 
the question became clear when he went on to criticize 
the Canadian diplomatic protest as giving away too 
much to the United States. He was out to discredit 
the Government at all costs. Mr. Mackenzie King, in 
reply, very properly deprecated any debate on a matter 
already referred to arbitration, and stated that the 
Canadian handling of the case had received the warm 
approval of the British Government. Hitherto, all 
parties concerned in the question of the ‘** I’m Alone ”’ 
have kept their heads and their tempers admirably. 
Mr. Mackenzie King’s reply should prevent any dis- 
turbance of this atmosphere by Mr. Cahan’s outburst. 

* * * 


The diplomatic correspondence between the 
Belgian and Netherlands Governments on the question 
of the Scheldt has not yet been published, and it is, 
therefore, impossible to pronounce judgment on the 
claims, counter-claims, and arguments of the two 
parties. It is clear, however, that the issues involved 
may become of international concern. Early in the 
year, when M. Segers surveyed the whole question 
before the Belgian Chamber, he stated that, as the 
Dutch Government had withdrawn all concessions 
made during previous negotiations, Belgium had the 
right to request the Great Powers to consider the 
matter, and might be compelled to do so. The Dutch 
Government are said to be willing to submit the purely 
legal issues to the International Court. In fact, the 
dispute seems to call for a settlement in equity rather 
than a legal judgment. The controversy turns round 
Antwerp’s communications with the sea and with the 
waterways of Central Europe. All professional sugges- 
tions for a solution impinge equally on questions of 
sovereignty and on questions of commercial develop- 
ment. As commercial development and commercial 
rivalry are closely related, and questions of sovereignty 
excite national susceptibilities, it is hardly surprising 
that the negotiations have been slow, and _ hitherto 
unproductive of results. 

* * * 

The Pope has lost no time in answering Signor 
Mussolini’s intemperate speech on the Concordat. His 
reply, though worded in grave and dignified language, 
is not calculated to stop the controversy which Signor 
Mussolini so imprudently started. On the question of 
education, His Holiness enunciates the extreme view 
of orthodox Catholics. The family and the Church 
are responsible for the education of children; the duty 
of the State is to organize public instruction in such a 
way that effect is given to the wishes of the Church and 
the heads of families. This is certainly orthodox 
Catholicism; it is also a doctrine which would excite 
opposition even in Catholic countries. When the Pope 
said firmly that an cecumenical Church cannot coun- 
tenance a system of State education calculated to 
foster ideas of war and conquest, he was on surer 
ground. But this firm statement of principle raises a 
definite issue between the Fascist State and the 
Vatican, before the Concordat has been ratified. It will 
be interesting to see how the controversy terminates, or 
continues. 

* * *% 

The Little Entente Conference has led to the signa- 
ture of a common treaty of arbitration and conciliation 
between Yugoslavia, Roumania, and Czechoslovakia, 
together with a protocol prolonging the identical 
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treaties of alliance. The new Arbitration Pact is a 
harmless instrument which does not, in fact, modify in 
any appreciable way the relations already existing be- 
tween the three States. The chief real work of the 
Conference was the discussion of a common policy on 
the question of minorities, in preparation for the 
Madrid Conference. At Madrid the Little Entente 
Powers will have the backing of Poland and Greece, 
who are equally opposed to any change in the Minority 
treaties, and it is clear that the League Council has a 
delicate and difficult task before it, if it is to secure an 
improved handling of Minority questions. 
* * * 


The latest crisis in China has been particularly 
difficult to follow, owing to the unreliable and sensa- 
tional way in which it has been reported. Twice 
Canton was said to be in the hands of the Kwangsi 
generals; a fairly reliable message now states that they 
are in full retreat. It is fairly clear that the fluctua- 
tions of the campaign are mainly due to defections, and 
that, at the moment, the exchange in brigades and 
divisions of uncertain temper is in favour of the Govern- 
ment. The situation between Feng Yu-hsiang and the 
Nanking authorities is extremely difficult to unravel. 
Until a few days ago Feng and Chiang Kai-shek were, 
at least, on diplomatic terms, and couriers were bear- 
ing compliments between them. If the latest reports 
are to be believed, each of them is now denouncing the 
other as a danger to the State, and Feng, thoroughly 
alarmed, has blown up all the bridges and torn up all 
the railway lines which give access to his headquarters 
at Cheng Chow. 

* * * 

If these reports are true—and those relating to 
Feng’s preparations are confirmed by the Belgian staff 
on the Peking-Hankow Railway—their implication is 
that the Nanking authorities feel themselves strong 
enough to force an issue with Feng. They could pre- 
sumably have come to terms with him as they did with 
the model Tuchun of Shansi. But Feng is the last of 
the generals who knew how to wage war in the old 
Tuchun manner, by seizing provinces and mobilizing 
their resources, and the Nationalist Government have 
presumably decided that he is too dangerous to remain. 
There is no evidence that Feng started the quarrel. He 
seems rather to have spent the last few months waiting 
for a governorship that was never granted, and curry- 
ing favour with offers of assistance and protestations 
of loyalty. Nevertheless, Feng is a formidable oppo- 
nent, and it remains to be seen whether the Govern- 
ment are justified in relying on their growing strength, 
or whether they have forced a grave issue prematurely. 

* * * 

Those entitled to vote for Oxford University should 
receive copies of the statement made in support of the 
Liberal candidate, Professor Gilbert Murray, by Satur- 
day, May 25th, at latest. All who have taken their 
B.A. or higher degree, and have paid their registra- 
tion fee, are entitled to vote. Since January 14th, 
1921, the registration fee has been collected from all 
men and from all women over thirty at the time at 
which they took their B.A. Electors who have not 
received a copy of the statement and the voting paper 
by May 25th should apply to Mr. R. F. Harrod, at 
Christ Church, Oxford. The position with respect to 
Cambridge University electors is the same in all 
respects, except that polling closes earlier (on May 31st) 
in Cambridge. Those electors who have not received a 
communication from Mr. H. D. Henderson, the Liberal 
Candidate for Cambridge University, should therefore 
apply immediately to 38, Great James Street, London, 
W.C.1. Voting for both Universities is by post. 
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THE ELECTION CAMPAIGN 


T is commonly said that this has so far been a dull 
T sacsion. It has certainly been unusually deficient 

in the liveliness which is supplied by rancorous 
passion. The three parties are doing their best, of 
course, to abuse one another; but as the abuse does 
not elicit any very marked response from the electorate 
it tends to become half-hearted. Hardly anyone feels 
really bitterly at this election. No one, it is safe to 
say, is in danger of quarrelling with a life-long friend 
on the ground that he has been guilty of the crime of 
supporting the wrong party. 

This unusually tolerant atmosphere greatly 
diminishes the value of a talent for invective, and is 
manifestly disconcerting to those, like Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who possess that talent in a high degree. But 
it does not follow that the electors are uninterested in 
the contest. In a letter to the Times this week Lord 
Linlithgow records what 


must be a common im- 
pression :— 

‘“ Like many other speakers at election meetings,” 
he writes, ‘‘ I have been conscious of some new element 
in the attitude of public audiences towards political 
speeches. This takes the shape of close attention com- 
bined with a noticeable absence of vocal reaction, 
friendly or hostile. And there is to be observed an 
increased readiness to follow and to grasp an argument 
presented in detail and at length. 

‘*Some appear to regard this silence at political 
meetings as being due to an absence of interest, on the 
part of the electorate, in the issues at stake. I do not 
believe this to be true. People do not, on fine summer 
evenings, attend meetings to hear speeches about 

tters in which they take no interest.” 


This, we believe, correctly describes what is the 
most remarkable feature of the present election. The 
great mass of people are interested enough, but not as 
passionate partizans. They really want to know what 
the parties propose to do, how they justify what they 
propose, and how they answer the objections that are 
made to their proposals. The most successful meeting, 
accordingly, is the meeting which most partakes of the 
character of a genuine public discussion. Nothing 
could be more significant than the course which Mr. 
Lloyd George, always sensitive to atmosphere, has been 
following at the meetings in his own constituency. He 
has made no attempt to deliver a rousing speech, but, 
after a few introductory remarks, has devoted himself 
to answering questions, with the result of keen and 
protracted debate. This implies an unexcited but not 
a bored electorate. The British democracy corre- 
sponds more closely to-day than it has ever done before 
to the ideal democracy of the text-books of Victorian 
political scientists—hearing all sides, weighing up the 
arguments, deliberating before deciding how to vote. 

Clearly this is a most desirable exchange for the 
fierce animosities and dark passions of more exciting 
contests. And the change, we believe, is of good 
augury for Liberalism. For it means that the anti- 
intellectualist reaction of the twentieth century has run 
its course, and that there is a return to a belief in 
reason, the atmosphere in which Liberalism thrives. 

No one is in any doubt as to the appeal which the 
Liberal Party makes to-day to the electorate. What 
are the main appeals of the other parties? 

That of the Conservative Party is aptly summed 
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up in its slogan ‘* Safety First.’’ Its policy, that is to 
say, is one of timidity and negation, of a distrust for 
new ideas, of a blindness to new possibilities. There 
never was a time when such a policy was less suited to 
our needs, either as regards international or domestic 
affairs. Our generation has before it a unique oppor- 
tunity of placing infernational peace for the first time 
on a really secure foundation. But, as Lord Cecil 
reminded us in his recent letter, ‘* we have not un- 
limited time to accomplish the necessary work. If it 
is not done before the recollection of the realities of 
war has faded, it will not be done at all.’’ All this is 
lost on those who think in terms of Safety First. They 
are obsessed by the dangers of the smallest weakening 
of our traditional defensive standards. They are 
unconscious that there is any danger in throwing away 
the opportunity of a new international order. And so 
they prefer to see a serious estrangement between 
America and ourselves rather than concede the prin- 
ciple of ‘* mathematical parity *’ in cruisers. In the 
same way, the effect of Safety First, as we have seen 
it in operation in recent years, is to discourage and 
impede every attempt that is made to develop the 
activities and increase the authority of the League of 
Nations. The need for a different spirit from that of 
Safety First in our foreign policy is, indeed, the most 
cogent reason for desiring the defeat of the present 
Government at the polls next week. 

In domestic affairs the appeal of Safety First is 
equally out of accord with the requirements of the 
hour. Here, too, the position is that we are throwing 
opportunities away. Mr. Baldwin speaks as though it 
were something to boast of that after four years of his 
Government we are still, on the whole, about as pros- 
perous as we were before. But we ought to enjoy a 
steady growth of prosperity year by year, as we did 
before the war. And there is no reason why we should 
not do so, if we could only cut out the colossal waste 
of productive power represented by an unemployment 
figure of over a million. We do not believe that the 
electorate is likely to be impressed by the suggestion 
that it is more prudent not to attempt this task. 

The appeal of the Labour Party has become a 
trifle indistinct. Intimately connected as it is with 
the trade union movement, the Labour Party has 
naturally been affected by the new trend of trade union 
policy since the failure of the General Strike, and it no 
longer strikes its old menacing and revolutionary note. 
We hear little now about the class war. ‘* Palliatives ”’ 
are no longer derided. Nationalization has been 
relegated to so distant a position in the Labour pro- 
gramme that it has almost disappeared from view. All 
this is a gain for common sense, and it will doubtless 
help to make the Labour Party acceptable to many who 
were repelled by the former revolutionary ardour. But 
when Labour steps down into the field of sane con- 
structive reform it becomes difficult to see what quali- 
fications it can claim for the task that the Liberal 
Party does not possess. Rich though the Labour Party 


undoubtedly is in enthusiastic support, its propaganda 
has lost something of its old buoyancy. Labour will 
win many seats next week; but the tide of opinion is 
running now, and is likely to continue to run, in a 
Liberal rather than in a Labour direction. 
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THE LIBERAL FIRST HUNDRED 


N May 380th, 28} million electors will have an oppor- 

tunity of recording their votes in a General Election. 

Seven millions of these are new voters. Over seven- 
teen hundred candidates are offering themselves for 
election to 615 seats. What will be the result? It is utterly 
incalculable. Party leaders speak with a confidence they 
do not feel, and those who are best informed as to electoral 
chances best know that the usual predictions are utterly 
untrustworthy. It is far more difficult than it has been at 
previous elections to make an intelligent guess as to the 
outcome. 

The incalculable factors are, of course, the three- 
cornered contests, the new voters, and the swing of the 
pendulum. The first factor splits the progressive vote, but 
it also splits the anti-socialist vote, and it would be hard to 
say whether, in the absence of Liberal candidates, more 
Liberal votes would go to the Tories or to the Labour 
Party. At this election, dissatisfaction with the Govern- 
ment is so widespread that a majority of Liberals would 
probably vote for any anti-Government candidate. If that 
is so, the three-cornered contests will tend to the advantage 
of the Tories. The fall of the Government may not be so 
shattering as it would be on a straight fight. The second 
factor—the new voters—will, however, have an opposite 
tendency. Youth is predominantly progressive, and the 
longer the pendulum the greater is its swing. And that 
brings us to the third factor. Experienced political 
observers say that they have seen nothing approaching the 
unpopularity of the present Government since 1905, and if 
there were only two parties in the field they would confi- 
dently predict a debacle corresponding to that of 1906, 
when the Tory representation was reduced from 400 to 158. 
It is obvious that the pendulum is swinging just now more 
in a Liberal than a Labour direction. Apart from the 
evidence of the by-elections, there is no doubt that the 
principal combatants in this campaign are the Liberals and 
the Tories. The Liberal Party holds the alternative pro- 
gramme. No one thinks of issuing a White Paper in reply 
to Mr. MacDonald’s proposals. The Liberal revivai is the 
outstanding fact of the election. The full effect of that 
revival will be known on May 8lst. Nothing is certain 
except that there will be surprises. Let us, nevertheless, 
be bold to speak words of good omen. 

The Liberal gains will fall into two categories—the seats 
which we have every expectation of winning before the 
ballot-boxes are opened and the ‘* surprises.’? Now it is 
the nature of the latter that one cannot specify them 
beforehand. But the others are a different matter. Apart 
from the seats which are to be contested by Liberal sitting 
members, the Libera] Party should make a beginning of its 
task of returning to effective power by winning the 
following HUNDRED CONSTITUENCIES :— 


ENGLISH BOROUGHS 


Birkenhead : East aes Graham White | 
Blackpool _ ne sail M. Mitchell 


Great Yarmouth A. Harbord 
The Hartlepools S. Furness 
Huddersfield . on W. Mabane 
Hull: South West ... ati H,. A. Crowe 
Manchester : Blackley P. M. Oliver 
Exchange R. N. Barclay 
Rusholme P. Guedalla 
Withington E. D. Simon 
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Newcastle: East 
Norwich : 
Nottingham : East 
Oxford 

Preston 

Rochdale = 
South Shields .. 
Stockport 

Walsall ee 
Wolverhampton : East 
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Robert Aske 

G. Shakespeare 
N. Birkett 

R. O. Moon 

W. A. Jowitt 
Ramsay Muir 
H. Robson 

H. Fildes 

T. J. Macnamara 
G. Mander 


Lonpon BorovuGHs 


Bermondsey West 
Bethnal Green N.E. 
North Hackney va 
Central Southwark ... 


L. J. Stein 
H. L. Nathan 
J. H. Harris 
J. R. Want 


ENGLISH COUNTIES 


Bedford : Luton 
Mid Be 
Berks : Abingdon 
Newbury 
Bucks : Aylesbury 
Wycombe ne 
Chester : Knutsford ... 
Cornwall : Bodmin 
Camborne 
Northern ee 
Penhryn & Falmouth 
St. Ives 
Cumberland : Weatheos 
Derby : Western 
Devon : Barnstaple ... 
Honiton 
South Molton 
Tavistock 
Tiverton 
Torquay 
Totnes 
Dorset : Northern 
Essex : Chelmsford 
Harwich 
Maldon BA 
Gloucester : Thornbury 


Hertford : Hemel apes 


Isle of Ely ... 
Isle of Wight 
Kent : Sevenoaks 
Lancaster : Darwen ... 
Lonsdale 
Royton 
Leicester : Melton 
Lincoln : Gainsborough 
Horncastle 
Louth ‘ 
Norfolk : East 
King’s Lynn 
Northumberland : Beswick . 
Oxford : Banbury 
Henley 
Salop: Shrewsbury ... 
Somerset : Bridgwater 
Taunton ™ 
Wells 
Weston-super- diene 
Yeovil 
Suffolk : Sudbury 
Eye 


E. L. Burgin 
M. Gray 

E. A. Lessing 
H. Brooks 
T. Keens 
L. J. Humphrey 
A. E. Jalland 

I. Foot 

Leif Jones 

Donald Maclean 

J. Tudor Walters 
W. Runciman 

R. D. Holt 

W.C. Mallison 

D. M. Mason 

J. G. Halse 

G. Lambert 

Mrs. W. Runciman 
Dingle Foot 

R. D. Acland 

P. F. Rowsell 

W. Borthwick 

S. W. Robinson 

P. J. Pybus 

H. A. May 

J. A. Day 

C. T. Le Quesne 
J. de Rothschild 
St. John Hutchinson 
E. S. Liddiard 
Herbert Samuel 
H. Maden 

H. Derbyshire 

G. Dixon 

A. Neal 

F. C. Linfield 
Mrs. Wintringham 
Viscount Elmley 
W. B. Mitford 

P. Williams 

W. Allen 

G. Tritton 

J. Sunlight 

J. W. Molden 
W. R. Rea 

A. L. Hobhouse 
W. E. Morse 

P. F. Heffer 

A. Sainsbury 

E. Granville 
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Sussex : Chichester ... ws J. F. Dunn 

Warwick : Nuneaton H. Willison 
Rugby _ R. H. Bernays 

Wiltshire : Chippenham Felix Brunner 
Devizes E. Macfadyen 


Mrs. C. F. G. Masterman 
H. Johnstone 
S. S. Lamert 
T. G. Graham 


Salisbury =r 
Westbury eee 
Yorkshire : Buckrose 


S« wert Vv 


WELSH BoROUGHS 
West “s nee os 


Swansea: Kerr 


WeELsH COUNTIES 

Anglesey - — Miss Megan Lloyd George 
Brecon and Radnor ... ~~ E. W. C. Jones 

Flint oe —_ a F. L. Jones 

C. Davies 

Gwilym Lloyd George 


Montgomery 
Pembroke 


ScoTTISH COUNTIES 


Fife: East J. D. Millar 
Forfar W. Scott 
Galloway C. R. Dudgeon 
Banff es " M’Kenzie Wood 
Inverness : Western Isles T. B. W. Ramsay 


Dumfries Joseph Hunter 


Perth and Kinross : Perth F. N. Miller 


Roxburgh and Selkirk A. R. McDougal 
THE UNIVERSITIES 

Oxford Gilbert Murray 

London W. T. Layton 


Combined R. S. Conway 


THE NEED FOR A_ LIBERAL 
PARTY 


By J. A. SPENDER. 
FE... the steady refusal of both Tory and Labour to 


face the question of electoral reform it must be in- 
ferred that both desire to extinguish the Liberal Party 
and both believe that they will gain by its extinction. A 
hence 


the heaviest 


few vears possibly a few weeks hence—it may be 
ground of censure upon the present Adminis- 


tration that, professing Conservative principles and having 


the amplest opportunity to steady and correct the 
machinery of democratic government, it nevertheless de- 
cided to expose the country for the fourth time to the 
blind gamble of three-cornered electioneering, and this 


after adding five million or more new voters to the register. 
There is no doubt as to the motive. 
Party 


The Conservative 
managers believe (or did believe until a short time 
ago), that the Government stand to gain from a division 
of the Opposition vote between two Opposition parties. 
They are aware, though the fact has been kept discreetly in 
the background, that in spite of its immense majority in 
seats, the Conservative Party even at the last election was 
in a minority of votes, and if at the last election, a fortiori 
at all future elections. So from the beginning their problem 
was fixed as that of snatching a majority of seats out of 
a minority of votes, and for that purpose it was thought 
a necessity to keep the Liberal Party to the réle assigned 
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to it in the Tory scheme of salvetion of drawing votes 
from Labour. 

But latterly there has been something like a panic in 
the Conservative ranks lest this theory might not be true, 
and Mr. Churchill has been propounding the opposite 
theory that by running 500 candidates the Liberal Party 
is playing the part of a mad dog, by which he means that 
it is dividing the vote which would otherwise be cast for 
the Tory Party, instead of, as the other theory assumed, 
dividing the vote which would otherwise be cast for Labour. 
If this were true, one could only say that the Tory Party 
thoroughly deserved it, for it is they who have compelled 
the Liberal Party to choose between going out of existence 
and taking the largest number of chances in the three- 
cornered gamble. 

Far be it from me to choose between these theories, 
but they are worth examining, if only because they bring 
out the total inability of the Tory Party to understand 
what Liberalism stands for, and the imperative duty under 
which a Liberal considers himself to be, to keep an organized 
and influential Liberal Party in existence. What Liberals 
might do in the event of their being deprived of the 
chance of voting Liberal would be a matter of indivi- 
dual temperament and local circumstance, but it is 
a complete misunderstanding to regard them as 
potential Tory or potential Labour voters who could 
be swept up by some mechanical process into the one 
party or the other. One need only look back over the last 
ten vears in which their party fortunes have been at their 
lowest to see the enormous independent influence that they 
have had on affairs. It was they and no one else who saved 
Free Trade in 1923, it was they who played the chief part 
in the last fight against coercion in Ireland, it is they who 
have stood between the country and the dog-fight between 
Labour and Capital to which the class-warriors of the other 
parties would otherwise have reduced it. It is they, 
finally, who have step by step worked out a social policy 
which promises to be an acceptable alternative to the 
** safety-first ’? do-nothing of the Tory Party and the 
economic impossibilities of the Labour Party. It seems to 
me that there never was a time when the existence of a 
strong Liberal Party was more evidently the condition of 
sane progressive politics. 

If this is true of domestic politics, it is still more so of 
foreign affairs. The greatest calamity in the year of peace- 
making was that British Liberalism was disarmed, and that, 
in default of it, this country was unable to play its tradi- 
tional moderating part at the end of a European conflict. 
And in the subsequent years the men who have refused to 
accept arbitration as the normal method of settling inter- 
national disputes, who muddled the Geneva Conference, con- 
ceded the main principle of European militarism and loaded 
the Kellogg Pact with reservations, have been men with 
the Tory mind applying pre-war Tory ideas to a situation 
which cries aloud for Liberalism. It is lamentable to an 
English Liberal that this country should be in joint occupa- 
tion of the Rhineland eleven years after the war. I would 
not deny that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has a naturally 
Liberal mind in foreign affairs, but he has behind him and 
thwarting him, as was shown in 1924, a group of ideologues 
who see European affairs in terms of a Socialist theory to 
which they will by no means conform. A Liberal Party 
is essential to a Liberal foreign policy. 

In spite of the misfortunes of the Liberal Party in 
recent years, it is, I believe, still true that the normal and 
permanent instincts of the British people are Libera] in- 
stincts. As the last two elections prove, they want neither 
the Protectionist policy which the Tory Party offers them, 
nor the Socialist policy which Labour offers them. Yet if 
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there were no Liberal Party, they would inevitably be 
driven to a choice between these aiternatives, and probably 
in the end get both. But, if the Liberal Party were wiped 
out, the whole face of British politics would be changed, 
and in ways which we can only dimly foresee. The notion 
that two-party government would be restored is, I believe, 
a delusion. The far greater probability is that new lines 
of division would appear, which would split both Tory and 
Labour and land us in the confused compromises between 
Socialism and Protection which have run their course in the 
Australian Commonwealth. In the meantime, the die-hards 
of both Tory and Labour would get a new lease of life; 
struggles about property would take on a new intensity, 
and the main division be between the haves and have-nots. 
Nothing is less probable than that the Tory Party could for 
long contro] this situation or prevent Labour obtaining 
power by probably a large majority. Whatever else the 
future may hold, continuous Tory government is the least 
likely issue for this country. 

The Liberal Party is thus still the great steadying 
factor in British politics, and to keep it alive and restore it 
to its position in Parliament should more than ever be 
the aim of those who are thinking seriously of the future. 
Its capacity is unquestioned, and its power to focus and 
concentrate opinion upon living issues has been manifested 
in this election, but apart from programme or policy, it 
stands for a spirit and an attitude of mind which are indis- 
pensable to the smooth working of democratic government. 


LORD ROSEBERY 


ORY, the famous Eton master, known for a brilliant 

poem and striking work on history, wounded Lord 

Rosebery almost mortally when he said to him that 
he wanted the palm without the dust. The phrase has 
clung to his memory ever since. It seemed to explain 
everything. Certainly it explained a great deal. In modern 
politics success has rarely fallen to indolent men. A Vic- 
torian statesman was expected to live up to the high stan- 
dard set by Gladstone. Government in such conditions 
had long ceased to be the amateur exercise in which 
eighteenth-century politicians found a career. Lord Rose- 
bery found himself in a world where men had learned to 
work hard at dull subjects, either as Ministers like Glad- 
stone, as municipal pioneers like Chamberlain, as students 
of political and social problems like Bryce, or as party 
combatants like Harcourt. In that world Rosebery was 
rather too much like the eighteenth century come back to 
life. He did not easily apply himself to tasks that did not 
interest him. He gave the impression of a delightful and 
brilliant mind, but not of an industrious mind or of a mind 
very much in earnest. 

Whether fortune was kind or unkind to Lord Rosebery 
it is hard to say. It was a great advantage in many 
respects to be a nobleman; to be one of the great represen- 
tative and respected figures of Scottish life; to have 
attracted Gladstone’s interest and regard in youth. Yet 
these were all advantages for which he paid. He missed the 
life of the House of Commons, and the stimulus of debate in 
an assembly where a great deal often hung on its fortunes. 
The House of Lords was a poor substitute. There he was 
aloof, with no eager party at his back, a temperature cold 
to his imagination and his temper. He felt himself a lonely 
figure, condemned to defend a hopeless cause, away from 
the notice and the sympathy of the party he sought to 
lead. And the prestige of his connections as a great Scottish 
landowner was less help to him than the prestige that 
Bright or Chamberlain enjoyed as representatives of an 
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energetic and successful English class. His advantages, 
that is, were a little out of date. They certainly did not 
compensate him for the disadvantages that they involved. 
He got a better start than most men, but he suffered under 
a handicap when he wanted not merely a place but power; 
not merely distinction but leadership. 

The causes of his failure as Liberal leader are not 
difficult to discover. He had certain great gifts, above all 
the gift of oratory. Nobody who heard any of his great 
speeches will forget that fascination of voice, of gesture, 
of phrase, of idea. He had great personal charm, and men 
who disliked his views, like Lord Morley, delighted in his 
society. But as a Liberal leader he had some fatal disquali- 
fications. He was in the Lords, and the great battles were 
fought in the Commons. He was, like Morley and Har- 
court, peculiarly subject to those fits of vanity, pique and 
temper which make such havoc of Cabinets and parties. 
And fundamentally he was not deeply interested in the 
things that interested the great mass of the Liberal Party. 
He was drawn into Liberalism by the magic of a great per- 
sonality who had touched and fired his generosity. He 
took a large imaginative view of great questions, and so 
long as questions could be presented in such a form, with 
a historical setting, he could enjoy speaking about them. 
But his prudence and his imagination could not keep step. 
He was really a cautious politician, however bold he might 
seem as an orator. His place was not in a party pursuing 
the great ambitions that excited Gladstone, and it is a sad 
irony that he left the leadership of the Liberal Party 
nominally because the party, in the Armenian crisis, 
seemed to share Gladstone’s indignation rather than its 
leader’s prudence. Yet if he had by this time little in 
common with Gladstone’s mysticism, with Gladstone’s large 
and generous outlook on Europe and Ireland, he had still 
less with the radical temper that inspired the rank and file 
of the Liberal Party. He was, therefore, in a difficulty. 
He had not the nature which makes a man fight hard day 
after day for projects and causes in which he believes. He 
depended more than most men on sympathy, incentive, 
stimulus, applause. Fortune gave him this help at the 
start, but withdrew it when most he needed it. There 
have been times in history in which he might have been 
a great and successful Minister. There were places even 
in his own time in which he might have won enduring fame. 
Fortune placed him in the wrong time and the wrong place, 
and he is only remembered for gifts that were brilliantly 
used in literature but tragically wasted in politics. 


THE HEREDITARY PRINCIPLE 
IN BUSINESS 


T was announced in the Press last week that Mr. Kenneth 

Mackay had been appointed Deputy Chairman of the 

P. & O. Steam Navigation Company. Mr. Mackay is the 
eldest son and heir of Lord Inchcape, the Chairman of the 
Company. It was announced at the same time that Mr. 
J. C. Denison-Pender had been appointed a Director of the 
Company in succession to his father. 

Mr. Mackay is to be Deputy Chairman of the 
“P, & O.” jointly with Mr. Alexander Shaw. Mr. 
Alexander Shaw is Lord Inchcape’s son-in-law. 

We know nothing of the capacity or suitability of these 
gentlemen to occupy the positions to which they have been 
appointed, and nothing that we say must be taken as 
personal to them. But we think that these appointments 
provide, in appearance at least, an illustration of a ten- 
dency in British business which is extraordinarily dangerous 
to efficiency. 
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It would be a remarkable coincidence if the son of a 
former Director were to be the best possible successor to 
his father. It would be an even more singular coincidence 
if the son and the son-in-law of the Chairman were to be 
the two persons best fitted to fill the offices of Joint 
Managing Director and Deputy Chairman. Lord Inchcape 
himself is a splendid example of a man who has risen from 
a humble position and has created great businesses by his 
own efforts and abilities. It is a pity that he should not 
try to give equal opportunities to the new men of the next 
generation. 

If the P. & O. Steam Navigation Company were a 
private company mainly owned by one or two families 
and their relations, appointments of this kind would be 
their own affair. One might doubt whether the applica- 
tion of the hereditary principle would be in the best 
interests of the efficiency of British business. But the 
traditional family business has, occasionally, its advan- 
tages as well as its disadvantages. 

In this case, however, the Company in question is 
one of national importance which is owned for the most 
part by large numbers of the general investing public. In 
such a case it would seem clearly opposed to right principles 
that it should be treated as a family preserve. ‘* There is 
here ’’—to quote “* Britain’s Industrial Future,’’ page 91— 
** an important actual and potential element of inefficiency 
and conservatism.’’ In pointing out that a Director on 
resigning frequently expects to be succeeded by his son, the 
authors of the Liberal Yellow Book added : ** Directorships 
are in fact the ‘ pocket boroughs ’ of the present day.”’ 

We suggest that it would be a good principle if in 
the case of Public Companies which are not owned or mainly 
owned by a few families, those responsible for the manage- 
ment of the business were to have a more than ordinary 
delicacy in appointing their own relations to offices, extend- 
ing even to cases where they believe them to be the best- 
qualified persons. A rule, only to be broken on the rarest 
occasions, that members of Boards of Public Companies do 
not take advantage of their position to find appointments 
for their relations would do much more in the long run for 
the efficiency of British business than a custom or a con- 
vention which looks on such a thing as the most natural 
proceeding in the world. 

Perhaps we owe an apology to the particular indivi- 
duals named, inasmuch as they are but pursuing a custom 
which is only too common, even if it be a bad one. But 
general arguments on a matter of this kind lose much of 
their force if they do not arise out of actual circumstances 
which can be detailed. It is not in the public interest that 
matters of this kind should pass without comment. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


OMPLAINTS are common that this is a dull election. 
It is unquestionably true that so far—I write nine 
there have been singularly few 
personalities, the light-hearted accompani- 
ments of old-fashioned contests. This only means 
that the election is dull in the sense favoured by the stunt 
Press. Elections are often “ lively ’? in inverse propor- 
The old political game of back- 
chat and badinage is played out; things are too serious for 
politicians or public to take much interest in it. Mr. 
Churchill’s rancorous attack on Sir John Simon would have 

mmon] *? before the war; in 
the altered circumstances it was felt to be an exceptional 


crit 


days from the polling 


jests and 


tion to their importance. 
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In the real sense this is, of course, the most 
it is dull to dullards and 


indecency. 
exciting election of modern times ; 
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to no others. The fact that all the parties are setting out 
without compass or chart on the high tide of democracy, 
would in itself make it the greatest of political adventures. 
The mysterious element of the women’s vote perplexes all 
the prophets. People who crave excitement can surely find 
it in the prospect of a tremendous gamble on May 30th; 
for under our ridiculous electoral system, polling is a game 
of chance, with power for the prize. But, above all, this 
is not a dull election because it is concerned with the real, 
tragic matter of life; with a heroic effort to stop the rot of 
unemployment; with housing, a primitive necessity of 
existence ; with the supreme issue of saving our civilization, 
such as it is, from shipwreck in war. The election, in a 
degree unexampled in living memory, is concerned with 
things that come home to men’s business and lives. 


* * * 


The realization of all this by ordinary folk is reflected 
in the changed character of election meetings. Apart from 
the antics of a few Communists there has been no 
rowdyism. Meetings everywhere are quiet; there is much 
evidence that, on the whole, people listen to speeches with 
a genuine, and altogether unprecedented anxiety to inform 
themselves and come to a conscientious decision on the 
issues. This does not make good “‘ copy,” but it makes for 
good citizenship. There is a general response to the new 
realism of politics in the earnestness and gravity of the 
common mood. People who care nothing for party scrap- 
ping feel instinctively that what happens at this election 
will matter enormously to the happiness of men and 
women. In the industrial parts of London, I am told by 
Liberal workers that there is intense interest in the housing 
part of the unemployment scheme. This appeals even more 
than roads, because every workman whose family is 
crammed into the inhuman misery of a one-room dwelling 
—and there are many thousands so placed—has his intelli- 
gence sharpened by suffering to the point of understanding 
the reasonableness and humanity of what is proposed. The 
arithmetic is simple, and the need, as he knows well enough, 
is there. So many men unemployed in the building trades, 
so many houses wanted; the thing hangs together and con- 
vinees every ordinary man who once hears it expounded. 
Those who tell us that politics are tame nowadays know 
nothing of the passion of resentment, deep and inarticulate, 
that is bred in the slums of London. Liberal candidates 
who go day by day into these places and talk to workmen 
when meetings are over, know all about it, and they know 
that if the common-sense remedy is not applied, passion 
will sooner or later find vent in a merited explosion. 


* * * 


Lord Rosebery was no more than a name to my 
generation. As a politician he had almost ceased to count by 
the end of the South African War. He had been, as Prime 
Minister, a transient, embarrassed phantom, and by the 
time I began to take an interest in politics he was regarded 
as a splendid failure. This estimate of Rosebery as a man 
of unfulfilled promise persists, and is to be found in most 
of the ‘* obituaries *? in the newspapers. In the late 
nineties the young men who wanted the Liberal Party to 
concentrate on what was then called social reform and is 
now called politics simply, were looking to Rosebery as a 
possible leader, chiefly because he had made some excellent 
speeches, full of fine phrases and generous sentiments, on 
the condition of the poor. They were disappointed in him, 
and he became toC. F. G. Masterman and others like-minded 
the type of the *‘ lost leader.’? All this was rather unfair. 
There never was any chance of Rosebery living up to the 
role that the enthusiasts tried to thrust upon him, of a 
modern Gladstone, applying the Gladstonian qualities to 
twentieth-century problems. It was simply not in him. For 
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one thing, he had not the requisite toughness and health, 
for he was a lifelong martyr to insomnia, the most incapaci- 
tating of ailments for public men. And there was nothing 
of the prophet in his composition; he was fastidious from 
excess of culture; he saw too completely round an issue to 
become passionate about it. He fizzled out as a statesman 
because his heart was never sufficiently in the job; his 
qualifications were those of birth, wealth, and a singularly 
attractive gift of speech. He came to the front in a 
simpler, ampler, more light-hearted time, when it was as 
important to win the Derby as to be Prime Minister. He 
was utterly out of touch with the vital tendencies of 
politics as they were developing in his middle age, and 
nothing became this old-fashioned Imperialist like his 
retreat from the scene. Lord Rosebery was, however, no 
failure, if to succeed is to live a full life of intellectual 
enjoyment. He found his true means of expression in 
writing. The much-abused word “ brilliant ’’ can be truth- 
fully applied to such books as the monograph on Pitt and 
the account of Napoleon at St. Helena—the first, the best 
short treatment of the subject in which Rosebery breathes 
life even into that wooden image, and the second a book dis- 
tinguished by extreme charm. Rosebery almost persuades 
us to the view of the tragic exile which he himself laboured 
to impress on the world’s imagination as a martyr to the 
perfidy of Albion. 


* * * 


It will be remembered of Lord Rosebery that he had 
the prescience to realize the dangers of the policy of ‘* un- 
written liabilities *? long before others had taken alarm, 
indeed before most of us had been allowed to learn the 
extent and gravity of those liabilities. Lord Rosebery was 
a genuine expert in foreign affairs. In 1911 he said that 
the result of entangling this country in a Continental system 
‘‘ might land us in an Armageddon greater than anything 
since the fall of Napoleon.’? It very nearly did. Stili more 
striking was the forecast which he gave to Mr. Lloyd George 
years earlier than that; I think at the time the first news 
of an Anglo-French entente got into the newspapers. Mr. 
Lloyd George told Lord Rosebery that he was delighted at 
the news. ‘* We have cleared up all our relations with 
France.”? ‘* Well,’? Rosebery replied, ‘* you are wrong. 
This will lead straight to war.”’ 


* * * 


In glancing through the lists of candidates one is struck 
by the very large number of young men who are coming 
out on the Liberal side. There is no better proof of the 
vitality of Liberalism than the undoubted fact that it 
appeals, in its new constructive guise, to forward-looking 
youth. There are, I should think, at least a score of men 
fresh from the universities, some of them sons of veteran 
Liberals, who are now advocating a bold social policy, with 
the audacity and the conviction of youth. If Liberalism is 
dead, these are singular companions for a corpse. They 
form a band of keen and well-equipped politicians well fitted 
to interpret the message of Liberalism to the voters of their 
generation. Among the older recruits to the army are some 
candidates who bring to politics valuable experience in 
administration and the Civil Service—for instance, Sir 
Maurice Amos, who was formerly in the Judiciary in Egypt, 
and who, as readers of Tue Nation will know, applies a 
keen and original mind to the subject of the reform of the 
law. The Liberals have a good share of the interesting 
women candidates, indeed, it is true to say that the party 
is “running ’? some of the best women politicians in the 
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country. Labour has, of course, a large contingent of 
women, drawn from a curious diversity of social grades; 
the Conservatives, as one might expect, are not very 
encouraging to women candidates. 


* * * 


We are saying farewell at this election to some interest- 
ing and to many uninteresting Parliamentary figures. We 
shall all miss that sturdy old radical, Mr. George Thorne, 
who has fought cheerfully for good causes in the House of 
Commons ever since he won a remarkable victory at 
Wolverhampton over twenty years ago. The disappearance 
of Mr. Sidney Webb from the Labour benches is generally 
regretted. Mr. Webb embarked on the job of party 
politics late, after a lifetime of most fruitful research in 
social history. He brought into the House of Commons 
a great reputation as thinker, historian, and systematizer of 
knowledge. He was always listened to with the respect his 
reputation deserved, and though his mind was probably 
never entirely in the feverish atmosphere of party warfare, 
his vast knowledge of administration and economics wer2 
of the greatest use to the Labour Party in the supply of 
munitions for that warfare. Mr. Robert Smillie, one of 
the most single-minded friends the miners ever had, has 
retired also. He was a rather solitary figure in political 
life, and he never cared much for a game in which cynics 
score better than the simple-minded. The Conservatives 
are losing Mr. Bridgeman, a genial squire who emerged 
rather oddly during the war, and who has for some years 
done his best to convince us that the Navy is safe in the 
hands of his experts. Mr. Bridgeman was valued as a coun- 
sellor by his party for reasons which cannot be expected to 
impress opponents who can only estimate his performances 
on the world stage. And there is quite a long list of blame- 
less Tory members who will never more tramp the lobb‘es 
in the cause of security and inaction. They have earned 
their rest. 


* * * 


I spent two ** stricken hours ’? at the Chelsea Flower 
Show the other day. The trouble with this astonishing dis- 
play is that it is too beautiful, too perfect. After crawling 
half a mile or so in the close tents, gazing at the prodigal . 
spread of the finest flowers in the world, one’s eyes begin to 
ache, and one’s attention to wilt—as the greenhouse marvels 
swoon on their stalks in the heat. I think the authorities 
would do well to remember that our weak human nature 
cannot stand too much perfection at once; one craves for 
the ordinary, or even for the positively bad. They might 
consider interspersing here and there some humble cottage 
gardens with all their experiments, weeds, and failures, by 
way of contrast. As it is, one is dazzled and wearied by 
the sheer glaring brilliance of these acres of unnaturally 
gorgeous examples of cultivation, and the mind—my mind 
at least—ceases to take much pleasure in it all. One 
returns home to struggle once more with one’s hopelessly 
backward borders with a sense of relief—‘‘ a poor thing, 


but mine own **—and Nature’s own, as well. 


* * * 


I am told that there are remarkable and perhaps signifi- 
cant resemblances between the ideas of that ingenious little 
book ** Robinson the Great,’ and those of an address which 
Mr. Ramsay Muir gave to a gathering of Liberal candidates 
in London some months ago. This is one of the most 
original and thought-provoking pieces of political] literature 
that I have read for a long time. 

Kappa. 
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THE GENTLEMANLY PARTY 


Tue Gentlemanly Party said— 

‘* The Liberals pink and the Socialists red 
Are not polite 
When it comes to a fight. 

They’re full of malice, and lies, and spite 
Said the Gentlemanly Party. 


93 


‘* To talk of Protection’s a dirty trick 
When we’re only making Safeguarding slick. 
Though the thing’s the same 
There’s a lot in the name, 
And to blow on the alias spoils our game 
Said the Gentlemanly Party. 


99 


Lloyd George proposes we shouldn’t shirk 
The task of finding the workless work— 
** But no one denies 
That he knows he lies 
And he only does it to advertise 
; Said the Gentlemanly Party. 


99 


TO persuade the public his scheme’s a frost, 
We must halve the numbers and double the cost ; 
For there isn’t a doubt 
They’d turn us out 
If the facts and the figures should get about *”’— 
Said the Gentlemanly Party. 


So a party pamphlet they issued straight 
In the guise of a document of State 
** To make a fuss 
Is ridiculous, 
For We are the State, and the State is Us ”’ 
Said the Gentlemanly Party. 


Though Simon had given no pledge nor pact 
As to how he would vote, or speak, or act; 
Yet a little abuse 
May cook his goose, 
So—** He’s firing under a flag of truce ’’— 
Said a gentlemanly party. 


Of ** the Socialists red and the Liberals pink ”’ 
You may think whatever you like to think: 
But they’d hardly claim 
That their sense of shame 
And their standard of taste is quite the same 
As the Gentlemanly Party’s. 
MacFLECKNOE. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURE 
EMPLOYMENT 


S1r,—Although Mr. Wallace’s article demolishes practic- 
ally all the arguments brought forward in the White Paper, 


AND 


there is apparently one point which is not met. How is it 
going to be possible to house the 200,000 or more road- 
mnakers? Since most of the work will be undertaken in 


listricts where there is but little unemployment, this problem 
is exceedingly real. Even if the unemployed transferred 
were all unmarried men, the problem would still assume 
alarming proportions. This appears to be the main criticism 
which is likely to attract the attention of the ordinary voter, 


and if it could be clearly refuted, much ground would be 
gained. 
With regard to Mr. Keynes’s reply to 


the Treasury 
Memoranda, his argument, it cannot be denied, is absolutely 
sound in theory, but there are surely some practical diffi- 
culties? By what means is the Government to get the use 
of the money saved to the Unemployment Insurance Fund? 
Also, to what extent will such saving be taken? 

Finally, if foreign investment is reduced, this must 
mean unemployment in the exporting industries, even if 
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only 20 per cent. of the investment goes abroad in the form 
of goods. It has been answered that exporting trades will 
not suffer, because the imports will be increased as a result 
of the increased demand due to trade revival. But this 
surely means that some of the indirect employment is being 
given to foreigners. Of course, we shall have to export 
goods to pay for these fresh imports, but those employed in 
making these goods will really only be a portion of those 
indirectly employed under the Liberal scheme. In other 
words, if a reduction in our foreign investments causes a 
decrease in employment in the exporting industries, and 
this decrease is more than compensated for by an increase, 
due to necessity to export more in order to pay for greater 
imports, the whole of this increase will really be part of the 
Liberal indirect employment, while the whole of the decrease 
will be fresh unemployment due to the Liberal scheme. The 
importance of this consideration depends on the amount of 
the curtailment of foreign investment.—Yours, &c., 
J. H. WEDGWOOD. 
Trinitv College, 
May 19th, 


Cambridge. 
1929 


1) The road work would be spread very widely over 
the country, and ought not to involve a special housing 
problem, except in a minority of cases. Incidentally, we do 
not, for our part, contemplate that there would be anything 
like ‘* 200,000 or more roadmakers. 

(2) Since the Unemployment Fund is indebted 
Treasury to the extent of well over £30 millions, a 
which is increasing at the moment, the Treasury will 
the use ”’ 


. 


the 
debt 
* get 
of savings to the Unemployment Fund automatic- 
ally and to the extent of 100 per cent. 


LO 


(3) The calculations in *‘ We Can Conquer Unemploy- 
ment’? regarding the employment resulting from develop- 
ment expenditure allow in each case for the fact that 


a 
portion of the money would be spent on imported goods. 
That is why, for example, the employment claim for tele- 
phone expenditure is much lower than that for roads. There 
will be no necessity to reduce foreign investment beyond the 
extent of the increased imports. A reduction of foreign 
investment, which is balanced by increased imports, does 
not need to be balanced by any decrease of exports.—ED., 
NATION. | 


HEALTH IN THE BOARDING 


SIR, 


SCHOOL 
In common, I have no doubt, with many other 
parents whose children will one day go to boarding schools, 
or are already there, I should like to see Mr. James Herbert’s 
most timely article on the above subject discussed by every 
newspaper, every family, and every school in the country. 

One of the first demands which any parent who has to 
select a school or college most certainly ought to make is 
that of being allowed to see the detailed diet-sheet for a 
month. At present considerable reluctance would probably 
be shown in satisfying such a request, for reasons which 
most people will be able to imagine if they ask themselves 
a few questions. 

How many housemasters hope, and indeed are obliged, 
to make substantial profits on the school catering? How 
many, even so, are aware that to engage a highly certificated 
and highly salaried middle-class cook, such as those turned 
out by certain well-known Domestic Science colleges, actually 
reduces the total catering expenditure while achieving the 
right food values? How many Bursars of men’s or women’s 
colleges, who have to deal with a stage of adolescence when 
health and nerves often need considerable care and are at 
the same time submitted to the strain and anxiety of diffi- 
cult examinations, hold certificates in any branch of what 
the Americans call ‘‘ Home Economics? ” 

To return to the boarding schools, we may well inquire 
how many boys and girls leave a home where they have 
been carefully dieted for an almost uninterrupted regime 
of white bread, beef and mutton, potatoes, and suet or rice 
pudding? How many schools regularly supply green vege- 
tables, wholemeal bread or fresh fruit of even the cheapest 
kind? 

I was talking the other day to an acquaintance who 
has recently sent her son to a well-known boarding-school, 
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and who succeeded in arranging—not, I gathered, without 
acquiring a reputation for eccentricity—for the boy to be 
supplied with wholemeal bread and a daily apple. When 
this mother first took her son to the school, the matron asked 
her what aperient she used for him when he required one, 
and was told that he never did. This, to the matron’s 
astonishment, proved to be the case. Nevertheless, she has 
not yet connected the boy’s independence of aperients with 
his *‘ eccentric *’ diet, and continues to feed the other boys 
on fruitless white bread meals and fatalistically to dose them 
at intervals. 

I am glad that Mr. Herbert mentioned the question of 
happiness too. Most children at boarding schools are still 
not allowed nearly enough time to themselves, with the 
result that boys and girls who are better or differently 
endowed from their fellows suffer intensely from lack of 
privacy and from the constant compulsion to lead a herd- 
life. Those of us whose children are still infants are living 
in the anxious hope that something may be done to improve 
both health and happiness at boarding schools within the 
next ten years.—Yours, &c., 

VERA BRITTAIN. 

6a, Nevern Place, S.W.5. 


THE DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS 


S1r,—With some statements in the Education article of 
your issue dated May 11th most educationalists will be in 
agreement, notably with the case for the reorganization of 
the educational areas—a reform of great moment to the 
reconstruction of the whole system. 

But your attack on denominational schools, entirely un- 
just in many particulars, indicates, if it may be said with- 
out offence, a prejudice which creates incapacity to envisage 
the extent of the Church’s service to the nation in this 
connection and the volume of the financial burden volun- 
tarily incurred. Possibly you are unaware of the great 
efforts made to keep pace with the local education authorities 
in reconditioning council schools buildings fallen into dis- 
repair during the war and the years following when all 
school reconstruction was at a standstill. The efforts have 
been on the whole successful, there is in fact little to choose 
between the progress made by the authorities and by the 
Church over their respective tasks. Churchmen, over and 
above the payment of their full share of the educational 
rates and taxes, out of which provided schools are built 
and reconditioned, have further given during the last three 
and a half years a sum in the neighbourhood of a million 
pounds ; indeed, if the money not reported to the ecclesias- 
tical authorities be included, it is likely that the total is 
higher. The Church desires her buildings to be good and 
suitable no less than the local education authorities. 

With regard to reorganization, the Church has welcomed 
the Hadow Report, and is almost everywhere planning a 
hearty co-operation with the proposals, by the provision 
of Church Senior Schools, either new construction or con- 
verted buildings. Where the necessities of the case entail 
the grouping of Church with Council schools, the common 
by-law or similar arrangement will provide the means for 
satisfying in some measure the wishes of the parents, and 
the spiritual obligations of the Church, without any hin- 
drance to the general progressive scheme. 

Indeed, one may well suggest that it is not, perhaps, 
‘the leaders of the Anglican Church ’’ who should be bidden 
to just and generous consideration of the new problems 
With a view to fresh settlement! Some recognition is due to 
the fact that Churchmen are not, in education, primarily 
concerned with their rights, but rather with a sense of re- 
sponsibility towards the children of the nation, to large 
numbers of whom they stand in the relation of trustees. Let 
all men of goodwill make their own best contribution to 
the common cause.—Yours, &c., 


MEMBER, CHURCH ASSEMBLY. 
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THE BERLIN RIOTS 


Sir,-—In your last issue you are discussing the May Day 
riots in Berlin. Let me tell you that the interpretation of 
the ‘‘ state of minor siege’’ which you give does not use 
the term as it is understood in Prussia. It does not suggest 
the idea of the police or other authorities besieging the 
population, but, on the contrary, means that the common- 
wealth or part of it is in imminent danger as if it was 
besieged (e.g., by the rioters), and that therefore public 
liberties must be restricted to enable the authorities to set 
the endangered commonwealth or part of it free. 

Understood in this way there is nothing in the quoted 
term or institution which does not fit in with liberalism 
or democracy as reigning now in Prussia. 

I should be thankful if you could find space for these 
lines, as it may be not quite just to judge Prussia from what 
it was supposed to be, instead of what it surely is now, or 
to disapprove of legal means for emergencies which I dare 
say no constitution on earth can exist without.—Yours, &c., 

ERNST M. ALEXANDER. 

Dollinergasse 7, Wien XIX. 

May 13th, 1929. 


[The terms besieged and besiegers were meant to be 
descriptive only of the practical effects of proclaiming a state 
of Siege in a German city ; they did not refer to the con- 
stitutional status or civic rights of the inhabitants. We did 
not mean to imply that the Prussian police are anything 
but conscientious, or that the Prussian constitution is any- 
thing but liberal.—Ep., NATION.] 


CANADA AND RUM-RUNNING 


Sirn,—Commenting on the Canadian Government’s 
refusal of the American request to prohibit the clearance of 
all ships laden with liquor and bound for United States 
ports, you observe that ‘‘ Canada can hardly be blamed for 
refusing to undertake the onus of enforcing a domestic law 
of the United States, especially since the enforcement of a 
prohibition on clearances would involve a big addition to the 
size and cost of her own preventive service.”’ 

This statement is hardly consistent with the findings 
either of the Committee of the Canadian House of Commons 
or of the Royal Commission which, in 1926, conducted two 
exhaustive inquiries into scandals in the Customs Depart- 
iment. Both declared prohibition of clearances essential to 
prevent gross fraud on the revenues of Canada. The 
evidence in both inquiries, I might add, showed large con- 
tributions from the Canadian liquor trade to Liberal and 
Conservative party funds. In view of these facts—which can 
be verified by anyone who chooses to look up the relevant 
Blue Books—the attitude of the Canadian Government is 
perhaps less correct than it appears.—Yours, &C., 

E. A. FORSEY. 

Balliol College, Oxford. 

May 20th, 1929. 


BATTERSEA POWER STATION 


Sir,—-By permitting the erection of the proposed power 
station at Battersea we shall demonstrate that, as a com- 
munity, we have lost our sanity. On this point there is 
general agreement. Unfortunately, however, it is not yet 
generally recognized that the power station will nevertheless 
be erected unless its erection is stopped by legislation. The 
mere fact that the project is from the point of view of public 
welfare both indefensible and virtually undefended will not 
delay its completion for one moment. The urgent question 
therefore is how to ensure that the necessary legislation shall 
be introduced. 

No political party has yet shown the slightest interest 
in the matter, and there is at present nothing to incécate 
that the next House of Commons, whatever its composition, 
will differ from the present House in its indifference to the 
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amenities of London. But that indifference can be quickly 
changed if pressure is now brought to bear on the poli- 
ticians. The question directly concerns the people of 
London and indirectly the whole population far more than 
May I 
suggest that those who care about the matter should demon- 
strate that they care in the only way that politicians under- 
stand? If sufficient numbers make it clear that, unless their 
party promises to introduce or support the legislation neces- 


+ 


most projects appearing in the party programmes. 


sary 


will not 


stop the erection of the Battersea power station, they 
support the party either by money or by votes, the 
politicians will begin to take notice. 
will 


Probably each party 
and hitherto unsus- 
pected concern for the health and amenities of our cities. If, 
however, no party is prepared to promise the necessary 
thousands of us will abstain from voting, and 
our abstention will 


suddenly discover a deep-seated 


legislation, 


the cause of not be any indifference on 


yur part, but our hatred of the indifference of the politicians. 
-Yours, &c., 
HENRY G. STRAUSS. 
1, Tanfield Court, Temple. 
May 9th, 1929. 


NEW MAN'S 


SIR, 


LETTER TO LORD EMLY 


Although in 
without 


Mr. 
correction of 
Newman letter, at 
mistakes which 
to appear somewhat disingenuous. 


vour last issue Robert Dell 


“accepts reserve ”’ his statement 


about the 


my 
burning of the 


further 


the same time 
he makes several cause my own 
Mr. Dell says: 
that the the first Lord Emly was burnt at 
Mr. Ward's instigation, in (he thinks) Mr. Ward’s house in 
the presence of the second Lord Emly, after Mr. Ward had 
rk on the Biography of Newman. 

A very brief reconstruction of the incident will clear up 
ali these points. We were lunching with the first Lord 
Emly (not his son) at his rooms in London, when he brought 
He showed it to us, and then with a sudden 


remarks 


] + . 
letter 


written to 


begun w 


out the letter. 


gesture put it in the fire. I cannot recall that he consulted 
my husband at all before this rapid action, but I am positive 


1 
that it was not done at the 


suggestion of the latter. Neither 
the letter itself, nor any draft or copy, was ever in my 
husband’s care. And it was 


not till after the first Lord 
Emly’s death that my husband was chosen by the Cardinal's 
executors to write his life. 

The biography when it appeared was both praised and 
blamed for its extreme candour. Indeed, Mr. Ward was 
always opposed to the policy of suppression. 

I need not, therefore, hesitate to recommend whoever has 
seen Mr. Dell's article and letter to read the biography, not 
in selections, but as a whole, and to judge for themselves of 
Cardinal Newman's life as a Catholic.—Yours, &c., 

JOSEPHINE WARD. 

5, Pelham Place, S.W.?7. 


MOTOR-CARS AND SOLITUDE 


Sir,—The importance of the letter from Margaret N. Hill 
in your last issue lies not in its analysis of the problem, but 


in its being inspired by typically loose and convenient think- 


ing. The actual letter quotes Land’s End and Stonehenge 
in order to emphasize the impossibility of solitude near 
London. Those interested in rural preservation do not make 


the mistakes which the 
the same time, 
converse of 


trying 


writer is at pains to explain. At 
however, she assumes without comment the 
the very point that ‘‘ Kappa’’ and others are 
to make, namely, that beauty and repose are rapidly 
vanishing from every county. ‘‘ Kappa”’ has the foresight 
t what yet will perish unless drastic 


to see that 
precautions are 


remains 
taken. 

I think we must face at least two big principles. Of 
these, the first might be stated thus: that where individual 
pleasure conflicts with natural beauty, the former must be 
subordinate. This is not to deny the right to be happy ; but 
it does deny the right to squander natural assets for the 


soon 
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amusement of one generation. If commercial enterprise and 
destructive pleasure are allowed their fling, there will remain 
nothing to enjoy. 

Secondly, a reluctance to break once and for all with 
the principles of laissez faire has led to much anomalous 
legislation. In this mental swamp have bred a swarm of 
unsound notions of the liberty of the subject. Each new 
issue finds the public at sixes and sevens on this point. Even 
those who are logically sound do not always seem to be 
confident of it. Every proposal for improvement is the signal 
for the contented to raise the cry of ‘‘ The Liberty of the 
Subject.””. John Stuart Mill’s analysis of ‘‘ Liberty ’’ would 
repay a revived interest. May I suggest that a firmer grasp 
of the principles of liberty would prevent much waste of time 
in every discussion, and particularly in those which turn 
on the preservation of natural beauty and the involved con- 
flict between private and national interest.—Yours, &c., 


AINSLIE DARBY. 


OBSCENITY IN LITERATURE 


Str,—Mr. Woolf, im endeavouring to state fairly the 
case for others, has sincerely given his own, to which little 
exception can be taken. But we can diagnose the theme and 
intentions of some novelists to-day, by their photographs, 
without wasting time by perusal of their books. 

Since the death of Thomas Hardy, no one in letters is 
more respected than Mr. John Galsworthy. I quote from 
‘Faith of a Novelist’’: ‘‘ And vet to write grossly of sex, 
to labour in a story the physical side of love is to err 
wsthetically—to over-paint; for the imagination of readers 
requires little stimulus in this direction, and the sex im- 
pulse is so strong that any emphatic physical description 
pulls the picture out of perspective.’’—Yours, &c., 

RICHARD GILLBARD, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

Dean Road, Willesden Green, N.W.2. 


May 20th, 1929. 


THE MEANING OF BEAUTY 


S1r,—All controversies end as a dispute about the mean- 
ing of words ; the controversy I am having with Mr. Sturge 
Moore is no exception. It is not beauty itself we are quar- 
relling about—only the word. He uses certain words—art, 
beauty, truth, humanism—in one sense; I the same 
words in another sense. When I use the word “ organic ’”’ I 
use it in its literal sense ; for Mr. Sturge Moore it is ‘‘ merely 
a convenient metaphor.’’ This confirms a view which I have 
more than once expressed: that the use of metaphor is the 
prime source of confused thinking. 

To define my sense of the words Mr. Moore uses so 
metaphorically would mean writing a book as long as Mr. 
Moore’s. But briefly I hold that art is always the expression 
of a desire of some kind. In one set of circumstances man 
desires an art that is abstract and geometrical ; in another 
set of circumstances he desires an art that is lively and 
organic. The pendulum swings between the extremes of 
these desires. Whatever agrees with the mental climate of 
a particular period is dignified by the name of beauty, and 
this term is applied to works of art and aspects of nature 
indifferently. In other words, beauty is what Mr. Moore 
admires ; art is a collection of objects admired at different 
stages of the world’s history. People admire what they 
want to admire, and though esthetic values are a useful 
fiction for the purposes of philosophy, in actuality no 
‘intrinsic arrangement of the appearance of a work of art ”’ 
Mr. Moore’s definition of beauty) ever compels admiration 
in the unwilling observer. That is why it has been found 
necessary (in Germany, at any rate) to separate the science 
of art, which is an objective study, from esthetics and the 
introspective psychology of art. My only complaint against 
Mr. Moore is that, in common with most English writers on 
art, he continues to ignore these perfectly valid and neces- 
sary distinctions.—Yours, &c., 


use 


HERBERT READ. 
Broom House, Seer Green, Beaconsfield. 
May 12th, 1929. 
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JEFFREYS AND OATES 


S1r,—I have not read Sir Edward Parry’s history of 
‘“The Bloody Assize,’’ and I have the greatest respect for 
Mr. Leonard Woolf as a writer, but I cannot forbear sur- 
prise at his comments on the former’s book which appear 
in your issue of May 11th. 

Jeffreys, detestable as he was, was an able lawyer. He 
acted on this occasion, at least, with the concurrence of the 
legal colleagues sent with him to the West Country, one 
of which became Attorney-General under the Whig rule. 
The Sedgemoor captives were among a large proportion of 
other prisoners awaiting the circuit for ordinary offences, 
such as theft, murder, &c.; and the list therefore includes 
many not punished for the rebellion at all. The Stuarts and 
Jeffreys, in any case, had long disappeared before we ceased 
to disembowel alive as part of the sentence for treason and 
murder. Cruelty is a very terrible thing, but universal 
horror of it is unfortunately only modern. 

There is no satisfactory evidence that James II. was a 
party to Jeffreys’ atrocities. There is ample proof that both 
as Duke of York and King his character was very much on 
the merciful side. 

Titus Oates was the means of sending twenty-four inno- 
cent people to a barbarous death. It is difficult to believe 
that he was anything but either an unprincipled scoundrel 
or a dangerous neurasthenic. His character was such that 
the Church of England, the Roman Catholics, and the 
3aptists, in turn, hastened to dispense with his services. The 
pension given him by William of Orange was discontinued, 
at the instance of the latter’s consort, because. of Oates’s 
outrageous calumnies against her father James II. After- 
wards the Treasury contributed to the plotter’s support. 

According to another famous lawyer, Lord Birkenhead, 
the accounts of State Trials cannot be implicitly believed. 

Lastly, Mr. Belloc’s reasons for ‘‘ whitewashing ’’ that 
unfortunate historical scapegoat, James II., may easily be 
found by any ordinary and detached reader who will take 
the trouble to study our naval annals and seventeenth- 
century documents.—Yours, &c., 

IRENE Hay. 

London. 

May 18th, 1929. 


TITUS OATES 


Srr,—In his review of ‘‘ The Bloody Assize,’’ Mr. Leonard 
Woolf gives a rather misleading impression of Oates’s last 
years. The account in the ‘‘ Enyclopedia Britannica ”’ (11th 
Edition) is as follows :— 


“The remainder of his life was spent in retirement 
varied by a good deal of sordid intrigue. In 1691 he became 
acquainted with William Fuller, whom he induced to forge 
another plot, though not with the success he had himself 
attained. He married a wealthy widow in 1693, but his 
extravagance soon brought him into straits. In 1696 he dedi- 
cated to William III. a book called ‘ Eikon Basilike,’ an 
elaborate tissue of invection against ‘the late King James.’ 
In 1698 he obtained admission as a member of the Baptist 


Church, and used to preach at Wapping; but in 1701, as 
the result of a financial scandal, he was formally expelled 
from the sect. He died on the 12th of July, 1705.” 


It will thus be seen that Oates’s retirement was not so 
very quiet, though it may have been very happy. The cause 
of his joining the Baptists was the failure of his campaign 
to obtain preferment in the Church of England. After the 
Baptists expelled him, he persecuted their leading men with 
(to quote Macaulay) ‘‘ the same treachery, the same men- 
dacity, the same effrontery, the same black malice which 
had many years before wrought the destruction of more 
celebrated victims.’’ Perhaps Mr. Woolf would put it that 
he remained the same honest, credulous fellow to the end. 
—Yours, «c., 

FRANK MaAcDERMOT. 

Brooks’s, St. James’s Street, S.W.1. 

May 12th, 1929. 
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LITERA SCRIPTA MANET 


HE hint given by the old maxim printed above is 

not one it is necessary to drive home in these days 

of itching pens, when few authors die without leaving 
behind them more volumes than it is easy to find room for 
on our already crowded shelves, and when the ‘‘ Collected 
Editions ”? even of the writers we have met in the flesh 
run (or walk) into hundreds of expensive tomes. Yet there 
is much in the maxim. It is, we think, Emerson who made 
the remark that an author who wishes to live after his 
death should endeavour to create the impression of 
** Mass.”? Present-day authors are certainly doing their 
best to create this impression, and are apparently willing 
to run the risk necessarily attached to heavy weights flung 
into the stream of Time. But it is not necessary that this 
impression should be made in the author’s lifetime. It is 
sufficient if the litera scripta are packed away in boxes, 
and bequeathed to some responsible institution or library 
ready to give them harbourage. 

Crabb Robinson died in Russell Square on February 
6th 1867, in his ninety-second year and a bachelor sine prole. 
We are not aware that up to the date of his death he had 
publicly produced anything. Yet he left behind him some 
sixty-five closely written volumes and other material fit 
for publication. During the course of a long and virtuous 
life Robinson was well known in London as a delightful 
man when young, and a garrulous one when old. For more 
than two generations he had kept the best society then 
to be had, for he had known intimately Hazlitt, Lamb, 
Coleridge, the whole Wordsworth family, and many 
others, to say nothing of Goethe, Schiller, Herder, Wieland, 
&e., and had even carried on a mild English-Unitarian flir- 
tation with Madame de Staél in the very presence of 
Benjamin Constant! Who can wonder that in his old age 
those youngsters Arthur Hugh Clough and Walter Bagehot 
were not unwilling to attend his breakfast parties, and to 
listen to the flow of his exuberant conversation. As 
Robinson grew older his reminiscences somewhat choked his 
own intellectual individuality and reduced him to the level 
of a chronicler, and perhaps a laudator temporis acti. His 
younger friends who sometimes laughed at, though they 
loved the old man, never supposed that long after they 
themselves were dead, the old man would rise from the 
grave and appear as an author on his own account. 

In the year 1869, now sometime ago, though we re- 
member it well, there appeared under. the editorship of 
Dr. Thomas Sadler three stately and well printed volumes, 
entitled as below,* which revealed the fact that the litera 
scripta of Mr. Robinson were stowed safely away in the 
aforesaid sixty-five volumes in Dr. Williams’s library. Dr. 
Sadler did his task very well, and presented us with a 
bird’s-eye view (though in three volumes) of the long life 
and blameless adventures of this most interesting man. 
Sixty years have gone by since 1869, but Dr. Sadler’s 
volumes still hold their own in the second-hand catalogues 
of the trade, and we predict that they will do so for years 
to come. But where Dr. Sadler only dipped, his successor 
Miss Edith Morley is diving. 

In 1927 there appeared under Miss Morley’s editorship 
two considerable volumes, selected from the same store- 
house, but restricted to one subject—viz., Robinson’s cor- 
respondence from 1808-1843 with the Wordsworth family. 
These volumes narrate in the form of letters a long, family 
history, told with an intimacy that is sometimes painful. 





* (1) “ Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence of Henry Crabb Robinson.” 
8 vols. (Macmillan. 1869.) 

(2) “* Correspondence of Henry Crabb Robinson with the Wordswortb 
Circle, 1808-1866." By Edith J. Morley. 2 vols. (Milford. 42s.) 

(3) ‘* Crabb Robinson in Germany, 1800-1805.” By Edith J. Morley. 
(Milford. 10s. 6d.) 
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So long as there are living those who cherish the name of 
Wordsworth, and love the memory of his “‘ dear, dear 
sister,’ the nymph of Tintern Abbey (who was reserved 
for the unkindest fate), these two books will be often 
thumbed. 

And now, pursuing a crab-like course we are handling 
another volume entitled ‘* Robinson in Germany,’ 1800- 
1805. This volume is by no means less important than 
its predecessors, and though many more volumes may follow 
it, its interest will never flag. This invasion of Germany, in 
time of war, by the young Robinson who had just 
managed to escape from an attorney’s office, and felt him- 
self independent on a hundred pounds per annum, is an 
event well worthy to be chronicled in a volume. It was 
undertaken not in search of sentimental adventures, after 
the fashion of a Sterne, but in search of new ideas, great 
men, poets and thinkers. His peregrinations up and down 
the land were on foot, and the record of his expenses may 
be studied in an Appendix. Our traveller left the ‘* White 
Bear,’? Yarmouth, on April 6th, 1800, and was soon estab- 
lished at Frankfort, where he at once set himself to learn 
the language of the country, nor did he proceed to storm 
the intellectual fortresses of Germany until he could talk 
with fluency. Then, and not till then, he took to the road, 
and though his Itinerary must be read in the book, it is not 
too much to say that wherever he went, and whatever com- 
pany he was thrown into, and he kept every kind of com- 
pany, high-brow and low-brow—exalted poets, stuck-up 
nobles, droning professors, and the humble of the land, his 
good humour captured the Teutonic heart and he became 
known to all as emphatically ‘* the Englishman.”’ He actu- 
ally took some sort of a degree at a famous university, 
where he attended more lectures than many Cambridge 
undergraduates attended all their academic days. These 
peregrinations lasted five years. 

It would be unfair to quote Robinson’s interviews with 
Goethe and Schiller; and so here we must leave him enjoy- 
ing himself more than probably any Englishman has ever 
done since in the Fatherland. To describe a book as impor- 
tant is not the way to recommend it, but this book is both 
important and interesting, and may accordingly be safely 
recommended to all real readers. 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


FOUR TRAGEDIES 
SCHOOL 


N these, the true stories of former school-mates, there is 
Tu the essence of tragedy. Four boys from elementary 

schools, they had succeeded in passing examinations 
entitling them to ‘* free places ’? in a secondary school for 
two years—that is, their education fees for such period 
were waived, but no other assistance was given. And this 
is how the boys—Higgins and Creggan, Simson and Brown 
—fared in their new environment. 

Higgins (more familiarly known to us as ** Tich ”— 
on account of his small stature) was a grubby embodiment 
of perpetual motion. To him it was a physical impossibility 
to walk along a street in sober fashion. Did he but see a 
row of steps he must needs run up them; every battered 
tin can had to be kicked; no cart could pass unpatronized 
unless it completely lacked foothold; watchful urchins and 
wise cats fled at his approach. He had all the elements of 
a rogue and bully. The only outward sign of his academic 
allegiance was his school-cap, and it (judging by its con- 
dition) was treated with scant respect; in all else he still 
seemed an incipient back-street hooligan. : 

He threw himself into games with an ardour that was 
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amazing and an unscrupulousness that struck terror into 
friend and opponent alike. It might be thought that in 
the classroom this incongruous figure would be, if not rest- 
less, at any rate subdued—but no! Paradoxically enough, 
lessons were met by a mental vigour as effective as the 
physical energy which now was held in check—or, rather, 
dammed up. The average schoolboy learns in a somewhat 
plodding and dogged manner. Not so “ Tich ” Higgins. 
He was a brilliant intuitive student, and he revelled in 
problems. 

But he suffered from two handicaps: his scholar- 
energy persisted only so long as he was in an academic 
atmosphere; and poverty, which advertised itself in his 
tattered clothes, made itself even more drastically evident 
in his lack of books. Somehow, he had collected a few 
second-hand textbooks, but, though these were only a year 
or so old, they were of editions which differed from the 
latest ones in use. Higgins, however, maintained his place 
near the top of the form; and undoubtedly, given the 
opportunity, a dazzling scholastic career was within his 
reach. Yet suddenly, at the age of fourteen, and before 
his free-place period had expired, he left school. Months 
afterwards I caught a glimpse of him in the passing traffic. 
He was a carter’s boy. 

Before Higgins departed, he was often accompanied on 
his disturbing homeward way by a boy who was in many 
respects his counterpart. Higgins was vigorous, noisy, 
impudent—while Creggan was passive, quiet and shy; the 
facile and brilliant comprehension of the one contrasted 
vividly with the plodding though certain methods of the 
other. They shared only a common heritage of poverty. 

Creggan had striven hard to win a scholarship—and 
failed; had made another attempt—with a similar result; 
and at last, after sitting two free-place examinations, 
achieved his ambition to attend a secondary school. And 
as he attained a better education and prospects only after 
toilsome efforts on tip-toe, as it were, so, too, did he find 
that his new environment called for constant and un- 
remitting labour. He rarely or never experienced the 
exalted feeling which comes after the peak has been sur- 
mounted and a restful pause is being appreciated; he 
lagged so much that the beneficial interval which others 
enjoyed merely helped him to draw level with them for 
the resumption. 

Thus his mental powers were always in a state of 
tension. Physically he was ever gravely handicapped, and 
the long hours of homework and particularly the daily two- 
mile trudge to a hasty midday meal, yet further lowered his 
vitality. Each term-end came as a blessed relief. 
Struggling as he was against oppressive odds that never 
seemed to slacken or inspire, he still fought on with a kind 
of despairing doggedness. He secretly dreamed of a great 
and glorious goal : he aspired to the honour of a University 
degree—of magic letters after his name. 

But as his two years of free-place tenure drew to a close 
his parents made him painfully aware that he was now 
expected to work for his living. His father, an unskilled 
labourer, was filled with a determination to see his son at 
a gentleman’s job in an office. Creggan’s long-continued 
efforts slackened; he could turn to no one for advice, and, 
in any case, was too reticent. His dream was shattered and 
he awoke to reality. Presently he was an office-boy in a 
vast multiple shop. 

Simson was the jester of our form. I cannot recollect 
how this réle became assigned to him—he certainly was 
serious enough when he came, and necessarily clever to a 
certain extent. He had a very pale, mournful face with 
bright eyes that seemed to jump at one. He developed a 
noted habit of twisting his mouth sideways as he talked; 
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it was caused, I think, by the necessity of passing on a joke 
to his classroom neighbour as soon as it leapt to his mind, 
and doing so while maintaining an innocent gaze at the 
presiding master. This grotesque contortion being, as it 
were, his trade-mark, he spoke in no other way during 
conversations, 

His jests were mainly verbal caricatures, and any 
ordinary object or person became utterly ridiculous under 
the play of his imagination and wit. Most expertly could 
he touch the spring that released the swift and oft-times 
unkind laughter of the schoolboy. During lessons, his by- 
play with a mere ruler, his significant restrained cough, or 
his surreptitious tapping on the desk at special moments, 
caused an instant wave of chuckles; in daring moments 
he could, by an exchange of remarks with a _ perfectly 
unsuspecting master, reduce the form to painful suppressed 
mirth. 

His vivid imagination roused our admiration. On one 
occasion in Hall during a lecture, he gave us a graphic 
whispered picture of a watchman’s cabin (complete with 
watchman) passing slowly along a rail over the lecturer’s 
head. This humorous flair could not be indulged at the 
same time as mere learning—the latter perforce went by 
the board. Term-end reports became more and more 
unfavourable; from a place near the top of the form he 
gravitated to the bottom; and very abruptly, when he 
might have been lifting his eyes to attainable distinctions, 
he left school and (we heard) drifted into a position in a 
back-street shop. 

Brown soon became noted for two peculiarities: the 
odour of slumdom which always floated with him, and his 
astounding feats of memory. As the result of the first he 
was left severely alone—there was always a conspicuous 
gap on each side of him as he sat at the long desks. Yet 
his face and hands were never dirty, and his clothes 
(unkindly supposed to be a pawnbroker’s unredeemed 
pledges) were, though ill-fitting, in good repair. That 
terrible smell wafted from his clothes and compounded in 
we knew not what foetid and poverty-stricken place, marked 
him as one apart. It was not very noticeable at first; but 
gradually, as one remained near him, it became _ over- 
poweringly repulsive. The fastidious among his school- 
mates instinctively avoided him; the gibing nickname of 
‘© Smeller ’? was flung at him by others. 

No gang or party of homeward-bound boys ever 
admitted him to its company. He was ever a silent and 
lone figure, but if he realized his isolation he did not appear 
to understand it or to resent it. He was despised and voted 
a low fellow, almost beneath notice, and yet at the same 
time there was a kind of grudging amazement shown for 
that other characteristic—his prodigious memory. 

For, indeed, he needed but to see or hear any fact once 
only—and he could recall it with the utmost ease : a happy 
gift of incalculable value in an educational curriculum 
which called for more cramming than real thought. Our 
maths. master invariably referred to him with a certain 
respect as ** my young friend, Datas,’’ but this name never 
ousted that of ‘* Smeller.’”? Brown was not with us more 
than a few months. He was often absent, and strange 
rumours would circulate. 

At last he did not return, and long afterwards a master, 
more known (and liked) for his chattering propensities than 
for his teaching qualities, told us a little of our erstwhile 
schoolmate. No father; his. mother a confirmed toper, 
who worked spasmodically and relapsed into drunken orgies 
—and who now was in jail for a common theft. And Brown 
was the sole mainstay of the other children. We heard no 
more of him, and presently he was forgotten. 

So these lads, after a brief sojourn with us, returned 
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to the old life and their original destinies, and vanished for 
ever from our ken. I do not wish to draw or point any 
moral. You can argue (if you will) that individual cir- 
cumstances were too powerful for them—it was all very 
unfortunate, but inevitable; that they lacked ‘* push ” or, 
maybe, helpful advice; or that, perhaps, in granting them 
“* free places ’? without any form of maintenance, the 
authorities were kind only to be cruel. 

I remember that, on our homeward way, we passed an 
enclosure which exercised a great fascination over us. 
Inside the hoardings was a stretch of real countryside. 
Long since surrounded by the encroaching city, it still 
remained inviolate—a green oasis in an urban desert; 
grassland, a little wood, a modest streamlet. Daring 
fellows had been known to explore this Arcadia and even 
(to the worry of ignorant parents) camp-out therein all 
night. 

With an effort anyone could reach the top of the hoard- 
ing and glance over it until the finger-grip weakened and 
he fell back into the drab street; some of us, with a help- 
ful ‘* leg-up,”? could mount higher still and rest for a space 
gazing upon the tempting scene; while a few, with a little 
more assistance or with an unusual measure of determina- 
tion, wriggled over and dropped into the thrills and 
opportunities. Thus might the promised land of education 
have appeared to the four lads—trudging along outside the 
hoarding. 

G. E. Moore. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


T takes some time to accustom one’s ears to hearing 

syncopated music in the hitherto sacrosanct precincts of 

the Everyman Theatre, and ‘* Morning, Noon, and 
Night,”’ the revue which is now running there, hardly re- 
pays the effort. It is also somewhat distracting to feel the 
building trembling at each appearance of the chorus (billed, 
horribile dictu, as the Saucy Six). The sketches are without 
exception feeble, the music obvious, and the ‘ lyrics ”’ 
banal beyond belief. A line from one of them is worth 
quoting :— 

‘*'You can replace a string on a violin, 
But not on a broken heart.” 

The company, with three exceptions, are what the adver- 
tisements in theatrical newspapers describe as ‘ reliable 
concert party artistes,’’ and the production on the same 
level. The exceptions are Mr. Harold Scott, a survivor from 
the theatre’s happier days, Miss Raymonde Collignon, and 
Miss Luise Blackburn. Mr. Scott is the Morris Harvey of 
the show, and sings some of his well-known Victorian 
ditties, as well as a very witty song by Mr. Herbert Farjeon, 
whose name was not on the programme. But he really 
must add to his repertoire; some of his ‘* numbers ”’ date 
back to the pre-‘* Riverside Nights ”? era. Miss Collignon 
sings charmingly in French, but is not so successful in 
English; and Miss Blackburn’s dancing has character and 
distinction, though her facial expression is almost non- 


existent. 
* * * 


At the performance of **‘ The Autocrat ”? (Kingsway) 
at which I assisted, I was not vouchsafed a programme. 
By all the rules this should not have interfered with my 
understanding of the play, but it contains so much padding 
and irrelevance to the plot that without some such guide 
to relationship I found it quite impossible to discover what 
was going on. I was left with an impression of an 
incredibly dull rigmarole about divorces and illegitimate 
sons, clumsily produced, and acted by some of the maturest 
and some of the most immature players I remember seeing. 
In the former category were Mr. Felix Aylmer, Miss Aida 
Jenouire (in the worst-drawn character of the Jot), and an 
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American actress whose name escapes me, but whom I last 
saw manipulating revolvers in ‘* Broadway.” 


* * * 


The film ** Backwaters,’? which was shown with great 
success in Paris under the title ** A Tragedy of the Street ”’ 
(the title has been altered in deference to the British 
Censor), is being shown this week at the Shaftesbury 
Avenue Pavilion. The film was made in France in 1927 
by a German company with Bruno Rann as director. 
It is a story of life in a slum district of a great city, the 
chief characters being an elderly prostitute, her brother— 
a loafer who lives on her earnings—a young chorus-girl, 
and a student who has quarrelled with his father and run 
away from home. The prostitute takes pity on the young 
man, whom she finds exhausted and desperate in the street, 
and brings him to her home; she falls in love with him and 
makes plans for them to start a business together, but 
her happiness is shattered by the wiles of her jealous 
brother and her friend the chorus-girl, and the film ends in 
murder and suicide. The story is treated not as a lurid 
melodrama—as it well might have been—but with dignity 
and restraint, due to excellent production, good photo- 
graphy, and the remarkable acting of Mme. Asta Nielsen. 
** Strange Cargo ”’ (at the Palace Theatre) is a talking film 
made with the ‘* Klangfilm-Tobis *? apparatus, presented 
by ** British Phototone.”’ Technically the film is good, in 
photography and synchronization and in its ability to repro- 
duce more than one tone of the human voice. As a story 
it is a rather feeble and commonplace “ thriller,’ with a 
haunted yacht, a fugitive from justice, a would-be mur- 
derer, a spiritualist lady, and a mysterious Indian ‘* yogi ” 
priest. 





+ * * 


Several interesting exhibitions have opened recently, 
which we have not the space to deal with in detail. In the 
King Edward VII. Galleries at the British Museum there 
is an exhibition of British Drawings and Etchings of the 
nineteenth century, drawn from the large collection of draw- 
ings of this period in the possession of the Print Room; also 
of Indian paintings, Japanese screen-paintings, and a varied 
selection of prints and drawings under the heading of 
** recent acquisitions.’? Messrs. Paul Guillaume and 
Brandon Davis, at their gallery at 738, Grosvenor Street, 
have, besides their permanent exhibition of modern French 
and English artists, an exhibition of paintings by Marie 
Laurencin. Her work, though it possesses always a certain 
decorative charm and a rather flimsy delicacy, is very 
limited in range and lacks variety and robustness. The 
same applies, to a great extent, to the water-colours of 
Van Dongen (at the St. George’s Gallery). Although he is 
one of the most successful artistic celebrities of the day in 
Paris, very little of his work has been seen in London, and 
he has never had a “* one-man ”’ show here. It is easy to 
see why he has achieved such a success as a portrait- 
painter, for no one better than he has captured the “ chic ”’ 
of the moment, the slim elegant line which feminine fashion 
demands. He has also brilliance of draughtsmanship and 
a certain sensibility in the spacing of figures. At the 
Independent Gallery, Grafton Street, there is a very good 


exhibition of modern and nineteenth-century French 
paintings—Corot, Degas, Gauguin, Bonnard, Segonzac, &c. 
- . + : 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, May 25th.— 

Isolde Menges and Harold Samuel, olian Hall, 3. 
Sunday, May 26th.— 

Dr. Bernard Hollander, 

South Place, 11. 

Dr. Walter Walsh, on ** A Letter to the Future Prime 

Minister,’’ Lindsey Hall, 11. 

Russian National Balalaika 


on ‘* Sleep and Dreams,”’ 


Orchestra in Costume, 


Royal Albert Hall, 3. 

Monday, May 27th :— 
Liberal Address by Sir John Simon, the Wireless, 9.15. 
** Smoke Persian,’? by Miss Kitty Willoughby, at the 
Everyman. 
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Tuesday, May 28th.— 
Labour Address, by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the 
Wireless, 9.15. 
Oriana Madrigal Society’s Concert, Holian Hall, 8.15. 
Lectures by Miss Rebecca West and Mr. Anthony 
Asquith, on ‘* Could Films Be Worse? ’? London 
School of Economics, 5.30. 

Wednesday, May 29th.— 
Conservative Address by Mr. Baldwin, the Wireless, 
9.15. 

Thursday, May 30th.— 
Dr. Mather Thomson, on “ Sterilization of the Unfit,’’ 
C.B.C. General Meeting, Essex Hall, 8. 

Friday, May 31st.— 
Heifetz Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
A Play by Miss Audrey Scott, at the Strand. 


OMICRON. 


ANOTHER CIDER SONG 


Now man in his great cleverness has made him many 
drinks, 

And some are good, and some are fair, and some but fit 
for sinks, 

And some you sip at blamey hot, and some you swallow 
cold, 

And some cost but a penny-piece, and some are bought 
for gold. 


But cider is the drink that they make in my country, 
And bitter golden cider is the drink for me, 

Like water to the fishes and honey to the bees; 

They make it from the apples, 

The little cider apples, 

That lie where shadow dapples 

The grass below the trees. 


Some folk do like the sour red wine, and some the amber 
beer, 

And others bubbly frothy stuff that makes your head go 
queer, 

And some they choose fierce spirits tamed by squirts of 
soda-water, 

And few do tell of crimson cream that’s fit for the King’s 
daughter. 


So they may bring their foreign drinks across the restless 
sea, 

Those fancy French and Spanish things, and chests of 
China tea, 

Fat kegs of brandy, precious dear, and scented coffee grains, 

But give to me the drink that grows beside the Devon lanes. 


For every year I’ve watched it there blossom so pink and 


gay, 

The while the blackbird sings his song, and bees hum 
through the day; 

And every year I’ve seen it turn to apples pink and round, 

Until they’re gathered in at last in heaps that star the 
ground. 


I’ve heard their merry voices shout deep in the orchard 
shades, 

As to and fro beneath the leaves flit Devon lads and maids, 

All bringing in the Devon fruit as bitter-sweet as when 

God bade at first the apple trees give drink to Devon men. 


For cider is the drink that they make in my country, 
And bitter golden cider is the drink for me, 

Like water to the fishes and honey to the bees; 
They make it from the apples, 

The little cider apples, 

That lie where shadow dapples 

The grass below the trees. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


ANOTHER SON 


R. WYNDHAM LEWIS’S new book is called 

** Paleface ’? (Chatto & Windus, 7s. 6d.) and has as 

its subtitle ‘*‘ The Philosophy of the ‘ Melting-Pot,’ ” 
though, strangely, he seems himself to think that its sub- 
title is ** The Ethics of the ‘ Melting-Pot,’ ’? which is not 
quite the same thing. Ostensibly it is a study and analysis 
of the relations of the white man to the coloured races, but 
it is really a great deal more than that. Mr. Lewis is one 
of those lucky people whose mind is like a very small and 
perpetually erupting voleano. Boiling and bubbling it 
never stops ejecting ideas. In this book we are literally 
pelted with ideas, piping hot from the inmost crater of Mr. 
Lewis’s mind, pelted first from one side and then from the 
other, until, if we are not pretty quick in the uptake and 
accustomed to the little jokes and tricks of the most modern 
prophets, we may be sadly puzzled to know exactly what 
Mr. Lewis is at. His book is really a kind of satirical 
jeremiad, for he too is among the prophets. There is a 
great deal in it about black men and the attitude of whites 
towards them. The writings of Mr. Lawrence and Mr. 
Sherwood Anderson and the sentimentalizers of primitive 
and coloured peoples are analyzed at great length, some- 
times very amusingly and sometimes with a humour too 
laborious and obvious to be quite worthy of Mr. Lewis. 
From the other side, there is an analysis of, with long 
extracts from, the works of Mr. W. E. B. Du Bois, the 
militant leader of American-Negro nationalism. All this is 
to prove Mr. Lewis’s surface argument that nineteenth- 
century world dominance of the white races has produced a 
reaction both in the conquerors and the conquered. In Mr. 
Du Bois’s novel ‘* Dark Princess,”? the black, the yellow, 
and the brown races are the noble heroes, but the poor 
Paleface is not even worthy of the name of villain, or, if 
he is, he is a villain who bears a striking resemblance to a 
worm. And in Mr. Lawrence and the white romanticizers 
of Mexicans, negroes, redskins, Chinese, Indians, not only 
do we see the Paleface accepting this doctrine of the 
essential nobility of subject or savage peoples, provided that 
they have a pigmented skin, but also the doctrine of their 
own essential wormishness as Palefaces. 


- * * 


Such is the surface melody or theme in Mr. Lewis’s 
jeremiad. But in reality he is not much interested in the 
racial question. |The deeper burden of his lamentation 
might well be given in Shelley’s words :— 

‘* Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 

Pestilence-stricken multitudes! °”’ 
We are all in the same boat. ‘The science and progress 
which enabled the white man to pulverize and subject the 
rest of the world, he would say, has led also to the pul- 
verization and subjection of the individual and his life 
among white men. The Paleface is a slave to science and 
the industrialized machine. ‘* All personal outlet in a great 
public life of individual enterprise ’’ has been oppressively 
removed, and the individual is condemned to ‘* a power- 
less, unsatisfying, circumscribed private life.’’ And in the 
following sentence Mr. Lewis admirably explains his attitude 
and shows how near he is in spirit to those Hebrew prophets 
of old and how interesting are the resemblances and differ- 
ences in tone between the modern jeremiad and its great 
prototypes :— 


OF HILKIAH 


‘“It is an unenterprising thought indeed that could 
accept all that the ‘ Newtonian’ civilization of science 
has thrust upon our unhappy world, simply because it 
once had been different from something else, and 
promised ‘ progress,’ though no advantage so far has 
been seen to ensue from its propagation for any of us, 
except that the last vestiges of a few superb civilizations 
are being stamped out, and a million sheep’s-heads, in 
London, can sit and listen to the distant bellowing of 
Mussolini ; or in situations so widely separated as Wigan * 
and Brighton, listen simultaneously to the bellowing of 
Dame Clara Butt.” 


* * * 


Mr. Lewis’s views are nearly always worth listening to, 
and, as may be seen from this quotation, they are expressed 
in vigorous and sometimes amusing language. His criti- 
cism of the oppressive action of our civilization upon social 
and intellectual life is acute, and some of the analysis 
which he makes of the complexes and reactions, the result 
of this oppressiveness, in the mind and works of modern 
writers like Mr. Lawrence is illuminating. Mr. Lewis would, 
however, be well advised to consider the dangers which beset 
the path of Hebrew prophecy. The essential function of 
this kind of prophet is, of course, not prophecy in the sense 
of foretelling the future, though it must always leave us 
with a vague but deep conviction that, bad as things now 
are, the future will be infinitely blacker. One has, there- 
fore, no right complain if Mr. Lewis confines himself mainly 
to satirical lamentations about ** our unhappy world,”’ and 
his only suggestions for making it less unhappy are that 
we should be scrupulously polite to the coloured races, but 
have as little to do with them as possible, and should 
encourage the maximum amount of intermarriage between 
the citizens of the various European nations. Jeremiah 
himself can hardly be said to have made any practical 
suggestions which entitled him to the dignity or indignity 
of being called a social reformer. But the gift of Hebrew 
prophecy has other inconveniences. It leads to an attitude 
of mind in the prophet which may easily become dangerous 
to him and boring to his audience. He will, unless he 
possess the rare gift of intellectual humility, rapidly and 
unconsciously come to believe that everything which he has 
to say is in the nature of a message. There are already dis- 
turbing signs of this evangelical—or should one say 
angelical ?>—attitude in Mr. Lewis and his writing. No one 
is more severe—and more rightly severe—than he is upon 
the kind of sloppy, sentimental mysticism which is so 
common in ** our unhappy world,” and he claims for him- 
self the meritorious function of the intellectual analyzer 
and definer. Up to a point there is justification for his 
claim. But there is another kind of sentimentality and 
mysticism—that of the man with a message who takes him- 
self and it too seriously. The importance which Mr. Lewis 
attaches to Mr. Lewis and to what Mr. Lewis has written 
on various subjects—and the importance which he expects 
his audience to attach to them—is really portentous some- 
times. He quotes himself as if what he had written passed 
at once into the canon of Holy Scripture and as if he had 
already reserved himself a place between Malachi and 
Isaiah. It is a pity, because he has qualities which entitle 


him to a better seat. 
LEONARD WOOLF. 
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REVIEWS 


A GOTHIC RHAPSODY 


The Visit of the Gypsies. 
worth. 8s. 6d.) 


By SACHEVERELL SITWELL. (Duck- 


THE Middle Ages show a different shape to each generation 
which looks back at them. For a long while they appeared 
a merely ignorant period, and a polite taste necessarily 
despised the uncouth monuments of their superstition. A 
little later contempt turned to amusement. Any addition to 
the exotic repertory of fancy dress was welcomed, chivalry 
became a rival to chinoiserie, and the builders of Chartres 
seemed savages almost as engaging as the inhabitants of 
Formosa. Then amusement turned to awe, and Gothick 
its k. The Middle Ages became a golden age of piety 
and happiness, and their artists the most sublime the world 


lost 


had produced. Imagination giving way to research, 
medieval life, at any rate in the villages, now appears 
brutish in the extreme, and our taste, in its insatiable 


search for novelty, has rediscovered the beauties of first the 
Classical and then the Baroque styles. But fashions change 
with ever increasing speed, and already there are signs of 
a new interest in the Gothic. Undergraduates are heard to 
extol the pointed style (but only as it appears in the Vic- 
torian revival), and here is Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell, one of 
the most enthusiastic prophets of the Baroque, finding in- 
spiration in the Middle Ages, and applauding not indeed 
their cathedrals, but their heraldry, their armour, 
their tapestry, and their miniatures. 

Such a veering of taste was bound to occur. The older 
generation of «esthetics has been insisting for long enough 
on the classical virtues. Poussin and Cézanne, Racine and 
Palladio, have had their monopoly. Already in France a 
new romantic movement is exploiting the furthest stretches 


great 


of the imagination, and painters as well as writers are 
using every means to produce a disquieting effect. Mr. Sit- 
well, like almost all artists, participates in his age. The 
beaked helmets and Robot body-armour of the medieval 
knight have an obvious relation to the works of such a 
painter as Max Ernst, and the arbitrary yet allegorical 
systems of the herald to the art of Chirico and Banting. 


These bizarre products of mediwval life act like the juice of 
the poppy upon Mr. Sitwell’s imagination. In his search for 
a subject comporting ‘‘ violent and profuse imagery,’’ he 
considered, he the water-borne aristocracy of 
Venice, the Songhoi Empire of the Sahara, the Shogunate 
and the Court of Louis Napoleon, before sumptuous 
wording in a list of medizwval vestments decided him upon 
the North. His book leaves the reader with an 
enriched vision of the Middle Ages, a pointed world of pale- 
haired ladies and scaphandroid with chequered 
squires and tapering hounds, and chess-board castles show- 
ing through But ‘‘ The Visit of the Gypsies’ is 
poetry not criticism, and though it contains interesting com- 
ments upon Gothic art, the chief interest is the style and 
Mr. Sitwell may be compared to 


tells us, 
the 
Gothic 
knights, 


the trees. 


imagination of the author. 


a man who peers at an Old Master, and sees his own 
features reflected in its glass. 

In his sensibility he is kin to Breughel and Constantin 
Guys as well as to Beckford and Drummond of Hawthorn- 


den. Pageantry has to become, as it were, neurotic in its 
conceits before it excites him. He is peculiarly aware of 
water and of sound. Like a dowser, he finds streams every- 
where, and the boughs sigh a continual accompaniment to 
his visions. Then he translates the reports of his five senses 
into terms of one another, so that songs give off scent and 
colours taste like honey. His prose is full of startling images, 


‘‘ steep hours of midday,”’ “ lily-wristed lakes,’’ and 
of hounds "’; * lightning powders tie forest,’’ and blossoms 
are ‘‘ eyed and honeyed snowflakes.’’ He loves the medieval 
world for its dewy meadows and winding horns, but its 
cathedrals he repeatedly compares to sooty steam-engines, 
hung with dirty lodging-house window-lace. It is more 


‘ pools 


sur- 
prising that his thoughts love to dwell or. the pathetic lot 
of the decayed gentlewoman, and one of the five chapters of 


‘The Visit of the Gypsies’? is devoted to the drawing- 
mistress at his preparatory school, the first artist he had 
ever met But this serves to remind the reader of the 
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deliberately subjective character of the book. Its theme is 
not Gothic art, but the effect of Gothic art upon the writer’s 
imagination and memory. 

There are considerable negligences in Mr. Sitwell’s 
book. Anachronisms and inaccuracies may here be unim- 
portant, but the grammar is sometimes slovenly, there are 
unnecessary repetitions, and the transitions from one theme 
to another are often very clumsy. He does not trouble to 
bring his intellect to bear on the problems which a book 
woven together by mental associations must present, and 
the result is an unevenness which the author of ‘‘ Orlando,”’ 
faced by analogous difficulties, has by sheer brainwork cir- 
cumvented. But these blemishes are quickly forgotten in 
the beauty of his visions. The movements of Mr. Sitwell’s 
prose are too long to make any quotation very fair, but 
take the following passage describing the process of cleaning 
tapestries by stretching them across the current of a stream. 


‘“It would be the most beautiful experience imaginable 
to float down the river and be brought by the stream against 
one after another of the tapestries, to have to pass down 
their histories, moving from end to end of their length, to 
hear the water flowing through them, pass by their paper 
thickness, look back to the ghostly forms hardly discernible 
out of that voice of water sounding through them, and to 
see plumes and then helmets rising out of the next grave of 
heroes, for as they come nearer they never move and are 
as dead as in the tomb. The swords flashing in the water, the 
glint of the armour, come up in their turn out of this passing 
of time through their bones, and before the tapestry has been 
touched by the boat even the little flowers of the ground can 
be seen starring the meadows. The field is powdered with 
daisies and with little blue flowers as small as the blossom 
of the water-weeds that have been banked against the 
tapestry by the force of the stream, and that cannot pass 
through it with the water that carried them. They are piled 
up in a heap of trodden garlands, with twigs of wood, 
blades of grass, and all the refuse of the stream, and twine 
themselves upon the rope that supports all this imagery in 
the river. It can be lifted with an oar and thrown over to 


the other side, when it drifts down towards the next 
tapestry and lets in a still clearer light to fall upon the 


space that it has freed.” 


‘* The Visit of the Gypsies "’ is a dashing experiment in 
the most elaborate sort of English imaginative prose. 
Indeed, it suggests that Mr. Sitwell is equalled in this 
pursuit only by Virginia Woolf and James Joyce. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


THE TRAVELLER OF ISLAM 


Traveis in Asia and Africa, 1325-1354. By IBN BATTuTA. Trans- 
lated and selected by H. A. R. GIBB. The Broadway 
Fravellers Rouiledge. 15s. 


WE are ever astonished at the energy displayed by the early 
travellers in transporting themselves about the world, but 
on a little reflection we perceive that it is their courage 
rather than their energy which deserves our admiration. 
Anyone who has travelled in the wilder parts of Asia knows 
that the difficulties and exertions of journeying are much the 
same to-day as they were six hundred years ago; it is, in- 
deed, only by these means that we can re-enter medieval 
conditions, and imagine ourselves in a primitive world inde. 
pendent of the lapse of time. The degree of courage required 
is a different matter. We have maps, we have compasses ; 
but travellers such as Ibn Battuta can often have had but 
a very vague idea of where they were, or where they were 
going, or of what they would find when they got there. A 
contemporary of Sir John Mandeville, Ibn Baittuta, born in 
Tangier in 1304, could justly call himself the Traveller of 
Islam ; since he was the only man known to have visited 
every Mahommedan country of his time, in the course of 
wanderings which carried him over 75,000 miles of sea and 
land. Dressed in three fur coats and two pairs of trousers, 
he had to be hoisted into the saddle before setting out for 
Astrakhan ; dressed in a blue tunic, he sought permission 
of the Sultan of Delhi to make yet one more pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Before reaching Delhi, he had already travelled in 
Egypt, Syria, Arabia, Persia, Yemen, Anatolia, Siberia, 
Turkestan, Afghanistan, and Sind; he had seen Shiraz, 
Consiantinople, Baghdad, Samarcand, Kabul; he had 
crossed the Volga and the Hindu Kush. Every now and then 
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he made a dash to Mecca, which he visited altogether seven 
times. After seven years in Delhi, he was dispatched by 
Sultan Mahommed at the head of a mission to the Emperor 
of China, but falling on evil adventures he became separated 
from his embassy, found his way to the Maldive Islands, and 
remained there for a year and a half before embarking for 
Ceylon, Sumatra, and ultimately for China. Even then he 
was not satisfied. Arrived back in his native Morocco, he 
set out again and this time travelled through the negro 
lands of Africa, sailing down the Nile on a small boat 
hollowed out of a single piece of wood. Surely a remark- 
able record—so remarkable that some commentators have 
questioned his veracity, and would place him in the com- 
pany of Psalmanazar, the Formosan who had never been 
to Formosa. The editor of the present selections from 
Battuta’s work believes in the authenticity of the travels, 
and after advancing some points of evidence in favour of 
this decision, remarks that he can see no alternative, except 
to suppose that he was ‘‘ hypnotized into the belief that he 
had gone there (to China) by one of the miracle-working 
saints whom he met in India."’ In the absence of conclusive 
proof, it is pleasant to believe that Ibn Battuta really per- 
formed the adventurous journeys with which he is credited. 
The book, which is full of the usual accounts of splendour, 
hardship, marvels, and picturesque detail, makes agreeable 
reading, even if it is only picked up for a few minutes at a 
time, and is a welcome addition to this excellent and enter- 
prising series. It should be added, that the present editor 
is preparing a complete version of Ibn Battuta’s work, which 
will in due course be published by the Hakluyt Society. 


V. SACKVILLE- WEST. 


A HANDBOOK FOR HECKLERS 


The Lure of Safeguarding. By A. S. ComyNns Carr, K.C., and 
D. ROWLAND Evans. (Allen & Unwin. 4s. 6d.: Paper, 3s.) 


Ir this little book has the circulation it deserves, the lives 
of Protectionist candidates will be made very burdensome. 
It is a well-stored arsenal of ammunition for the heckler, 
and of armour against sophistries for the doubtful voter. 

In the first two chapters the case for Free Trade is 
solidly based on an examination of the principal factors of 
the machinery of exchange, and of the way in which the 
nation’s ‘‘ Trade Balance’’ is made up. Only those who 
have ever tried to explain the outlines of international trade 
to a lay audience can fully realize the need for this explana- 
tion and the skill with which the authors have reduced it 
into simple, non-technical terms, without ‘‘ talking down” 
to the reader and without omitting any essential factor. 

Chapter III. gives an excellent history of the battle 
between Free Trade and Protection, in which the short 
passage on British and American shipping is the only weak 
spot. (The decline of the American mercantile marine after 
1850 was due to more complex causes than is here suggested.) 
There is much good matter here, especially the merciless 
analysis, supported by copious quotation, of the wrigglings 
and evasions of recent supporters of Protection under its 
various aliases. In Chapter IV. the authors pass to an 
examination, illustrated by facts and figures, of the actual 
effects of the Safeguarding duties and other new tariffs on 
employment, imports, exports, and the entrepét trade. The 
use of statistics is careful, intelligent, and fair; its effect 
is devastating. Finally, in Chapter V. the proposed exten- 
sion of safeguarding is discussed with regard both to its 
probable effect on British industries and its international 
repercussions. 

The general effect of the book will be to harden the heart 
of the ‘‘ doctrinaire ’’ Free Trader, who dreads every Pro- 
tectionist experiment as the thin end of the wedge. One 
reader, at least, found it impossible to read the author's 
excellent summary of the ‘‘ Fair Trade,”’ ‘‘ Tariff Reform,” 
and ‘ Safeguarding *’ manceuvres without humming softly 
that excellent song, ‘‘ When one has one, one wants one 
little one more.’”” The many quotations from speeches by 
members of the present Government certainly suggest that 
the only pledge of any value they could give on the tariff 
question would be a pledge of total abstinence 
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CHARLOTTE MEW AND OTHERS 


The Rambling Sailor. By CHARLOTTE MEW. (Poetry Bookshop. 
3s. 6d.) 
Angels and Earthly Creatures. By ELINOR WYLIE. (Knopf. 


7s. 6d.) 


Poems. By RUSSELL GEORGE ALEXANDER. (Oxford University 


Press. £2 5s.) 
The Passionate Neatherd. By JACK LINDSAY. (Fanfrolico Press 
1s. 6d.) 


Moods Cadenced and Declaimed. By THEODORE DREISER. (Con- 
stable. 15s.) 
THERE has never been any complete method of explaining 
why some writers instantly command the poet’s name. The 
qualities which are discernible in great verse have been speci- 
fied more or less, but something remains uncaptured in 
critical reflection :— 
‘We cannot reach it, and our striving eye 
Dazzles, as at eternity.” 

It is a difference, an elemental influence. It is as though, 
after all our laboratory certifyings, there were a distinet 
flowering in Nature, simply calculable as the poetic source. 
With its gleams and courses, a human being can make lan- 
guage bewilder us with revelations—and reservations. Un- 
blessed with it, we versify perhaps like masters, but the 
stream will not rise. 

Charlotte Mew, among a number of English women poets 
who defy the usual analysis, and, lacking (of necessity) the 
supporting arguments of the experts, also lack due recog- 
nition, has from the first appeared as clear as Christina 
Rossetti. The true goddess in Vergil was known by her step. 
Charlotte Mew had only to publish verses, even though they 
were not her best and most perfectly accomplished, in order 
to be known as a poet. We shall not claim to understand 
wholly all her rhythmic peculiarities, or to discover in every 
separate poem an incomparable translation of the beautiful 
or significant ; but she needs no estimate based on details. 
Above all minor relations, the compulsion of her original gift 
silences the reader. 

Her earliest volume, we believe, was ‘‘ The Farmer’s 
Bride,’’ 1916; the new edition of 1921 added a number of 
poems. It was admitted with pleasure that this work ex- 
tended the story of poetry in England. If this sense was 
the secret of a comparatively small circle, there is nothing to 
lament ; for poetry of Charlotte Mew’s kind demands a rare 
faculty in its earliest readers. The new volume, published 
like the others by the Poetry Bookshop, comprises some later 
verse and a few of her contributions to TEMPLE Bar in a period 
now grown remote. These recovered early poems, however, 
are not remote. They are characteristic in their vivid 
gesture and that candour which challenges so many 
emotions— 

‘* At the road’s end her strip of blue 
Beyond that line of naked trees.” 
Her verse is so unblatant that one has hardly heard ; then 
one is a little startled ; what was said? And now, hearing, 
one is astonished. It sounded at first so nearly like what 
ordinarily passes ; now it is so aloof and profound ; but how 
was that said? 
‘This cannot stay, 
Not now, not yet, not in a dying world, with me, for very long. 
I leave it here: 
And one day the wet grass may give it back— 
One day the quiet earth may give it back— 
The calling birds may give it back as they go by— 
To someone walking on the moor who starves for love and will 
not know 
Who gave it to all these to give away ; 
Or, if I come and ask for it again, 
Oh! then, to me.” 

In Elinor Wylie we have lost a poetic artist rather than 
a poet like Charlotte Mew. This is written not on the grounds 
of a critical argument, but according to our feelings when 
we passed from ‘‘ The Rambling Sailor”’ to ‘‘ Angels and 
Earthly Creatures,’’ which is a collection of uncommon 
vivacity and speculative quickness of experience. In it, a 
‘* Hymn to Earth ’’ may be especially pointed out as a large, 
noble, and chaste poetic monument, one of the best odes in 
a classic style that we have seen for years ; and all the more 
moving when we consider that it was Elinor Wylie’s own 
hail and farewell to the ‘* beloved element.” 

The Oxford University Press have provided magnificent 
raiment for the limited edition of Mr. Alexander’s pastoral 
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varieties. Mr. Alexander is perpetually so unassuming that 
he will readily permit us to qualify him as a writer on Eng- 
lish country enjoyments rather than a poet. He is a charm- 
ing echoist of older poetry, and a genial and watchful friend 
of Nature, particularly to her Avilion mood. He pays his 
homage to Wordsworth, Clare, Samuel Palmer, Crome, 
Walton, and Cobbett as he His rhymed version of 
Cobbett’s directions for Brewing Beer should hang in every 
metamorphosed farmhouse in the country, to cheer the 

ter al correct rural perseverance. Above 


goes. 


win rand in¢ ilceate a 


all, Mr. Alexander offers his praise to Mr. F. L. Griggs for 
those masterly engravings, which almost make one forget 


the sixties 
One comes from thi 
Mr. Lindsay's 


s ordered landscape of tradition into 
and kissing-gates to the tune of 

Gather ye rosebuds.’’ There are occasional stockings lying 
about among the fallen apples. The ‘‘ Dog and Bacon ”’ has 
vanished, and a satyr is scratching his name on the old rustic 
bridge. Laughter drips from the and bright phantom 
faces appear in wells ; Arcadian antics resound. 

By his choice of a title, Mr. Dreiser appears to avoid the 
challenge of poetry. His volume is extensive, unequal, 
iterative. The table-talk of this novelist is naturally full of 
striking notions and graphic sketches of life. His watchful- 
hes unnoted meanings in many places. Yet that 
instant decision which qualifies a poet is not 
we are often illuminated by the concep- 
taken with the beauty of their 


groves 


rose, 


ness cat 
nce or that 
current in his verse ; 


tions there, but we are not 


eSSE 


revelation. 


E. B. 


LECTURES 


Str GEORGE 


SIR GEORGE NEWMAN’S 


Citizenship and the Survival of Civilization. By 
NEWMAN. (Milfor lis. 6d 

Tus book consists of lectures given in Yale University, and 

everybody who looks into it will congratulate the audiences 

that listened to them. Sir George Newman is at once an 

expert and a humanist, able to survey history with the 

trained insight of the best-equipped official and the cultivated 


mind of a man of wide reading and catholic taste. In these 
Jectures he recalls the great days of city life; in classical 


England. He 
nodern civilization to these sources, and 
different movements that have raised the 
the ambitions of societies in the last century 


Greece, in medieval Italy, entur\y 


traces the debt of n 


in fifteenth 
he describes the 
tone of life and 
and a half. We cannot imagine any exposition more stimu- 
lating in its sweep or more persuasive in its detail. Sir 
George Newman is specially interested, of course, in the 
progress and the significance of our system of public medi- 
cine. He tells us that a boy born to-day in England has 
an expectation of life seventeen years longer than his grand- 
father had when he was born. He points out that heart 
disease, diseases of the lung, cancer, impairments of the 
and tuberculosis take the place in modern 
life of leprosy, plague, ickness, typhus, and 
He discusses comparative death-rates. 


nervous sysiem, 


ague, sweating s 


jleath-raie is approximately the same 
» United States. The five diseases named 
in one countrv as the other, but the 


nitv is much higher in the United States 





Some American States are still outside 

. : 
travels over many topics. Sir George 
by the minimum conditions it im- 
poses or ! ssil for zens and bv its contribu- 
tions to cultur He presents an inspiring picture of the 
acl s of of ic spir Ss We as of groups 
i movements in rescuing societies from the barbarism into 
N } } wer T } Y sty ré lutior He 
. . 7 ne } ¢ war -ontribu 

~. ‘ i 

ns iW Y T oY ( ' ePrnolicl fy y il, 
soci n ti é nd 1 or | er plans for social 
Ney hy rh Ris Y I . 3 y yn } iebt on he 
her Thes tur ar ll worth reading bv persons 
nf anv country. but thev had a special value in the country 
n whicl her ( rive! There are, no doubt, many 
eople in Eng ike Dean Inge who are sceptical of the 
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value of what we call the social services, but the English 
people as a whole has accepted the general gospel that Sir 
George Newman preaches, though it often fails in courage 
in carrying it out. But the United States resembles in some 
respects the England which believed in the earlier gospel of 
scramble. 


AN INDIAN SCHOLAR 


Zaka Ullah of Delhi, 7s. 6d.) 


THIs book supplies not only a pleasing portrait of a remark- 
able personality, but a very interesting study of India during 
the nineteenth century. Zaka Ullah was born in 1832, and 
lived to be ninety. He was of good Musalman lineage, and 
for many generations his ancestors, noted for their intellect 
and piety, had been the trusted teachers of the Royal House 
of Timur. The Moghul Court still survived at Delhi during 
Ullah’s childhood and youth, and, from memories supplied 
in his declining years by Ullah himself, Mr. Andrews vividly 
reconstructs picturesque Old Delhi, which, confined within its 
walls, and with its gates closed each night, led a comfortable, 
eaSy-going existence, punctuated by gorgeous processions 
and festivals. Those were the leisurely days of ‘‘ the English 
Peace.’ The British Protectorate had begun in 1803, and at 
first it was not unpopular. Religious toleration was 
observed ; there was no interference with Moghul ceremonial; 
and food was cheap and abundant. The English, moreover, 
had brought the stimulus of new ideas, which were welcomed 
by the more studious Indians with a zest which Mr. Andrews 
makes us vitally appreciate. The material prosperity of 
Delhi before the Mutiny was largely artificial, resting upon 
tribute paid by the Provinces. In the Provinces themselves 
disaffection was steadily growing, and the Roval Princes in 
Delhi were inwardly rebellious. Yet Bahadur Shah, the last 
Moghul Emperor, was loved, if not respected. Asa ruler, he 
and effete. But he combined with his hatred of 
war a zeal for art and letters, and the closing vears of his 
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THE 


dynasty, if their placidity rested upon unstable foundations, 
at least gave an opportunity for the New Learning to 
establish itself. 

Ullah grew up in a tensely intellectual atmosphere and 
with an unbounded admiration for Western culture. The 
Mutiny of 1857, of which Mr. Andrews writes with fine dis- 
crimination, was a shock which tortured his sensitive spirit. 
That he recovered at length his faith in European ideas was 
due to the fact that, always a hero-worshipper, he fell in 
love with Gladstone and with Queen Victoria. Like most 
other Indians of his time, he did not realize that ‘ Victoria 
the Good ’’ had often to subscribe to policies which she de- 
ested. It was taken for granted that her own ideals were 
hose of her Liberal Ministers whose measures she signed, 
while Tennyson’s poems fostered the legend of her piety and 
virtue, which appealed to Ullah’s own simple, religious 
temperament. : 

As Professor at Allahabad, and as a disciple of the 
Aligarh Movement, Ullah devoted the rest of his long life 
to the dissemination of Western learning. But the signifi- 
cance of his career lies in the fact that he remained to the 
end an orthodox, if open-minded Musalman. While devoutly 
religious and an apostle of religious toleration, he refused 
to embrace Christianity, and, in proportion as his respect for 
English culture increased, he clung the more tenaciously to 
his traditional habits and dress. He held that Indian educa- 
tion should be rooted in its own soil, and, while the teaching 


t 
+ 
t 
+ 
‘ 


of the English language was everywhere the prevailing 
fashion, he laboured to present European thought through 
the Urdu vernacular. Like many another prophet, he died 
without entering the Promised Land. He waged what seemed 


during his own lifetime, a losing battle. But his 
thod, Mr.- Andrews tells us, is now seen to be justified 
and promises a rich harvest for the future. 


INTERNATIONALISM AND NATIONALISM 


The Memoirs of Raymond Poincaré. Vol. III. Translated and 
adapted by Sirk GEORGE ARTHUR Heinemann. 2ls. 

The Origins of the World War. By SIDNEY BRADSHAW FAY. 
Two vols Macmillan. 37s. 6d. 
Survey of American Foreign Relations, 1928. By CHARLES P. 
HOWLAND. (Oxford University Press, and Milford. 24s. 
War as an Instrument of National Policy. By JAMES T. SHOT- 
WELL. With an Introduction by GILBERT MuRRAY. (Constable. 
15s 

The International Community and the Right of War. 
LuIGI STURZO Allen & Unwin. 10s 


By DON 


THESE are all books which the student of international affairs 
will profit by reading, and some of them are really impor- 
tant. M. Poincaré’s memoirs are, as has been remarked 
before, a little disappointing. The present tense in which 
they are translated is a minor irritation, and they contain 
little of the first importance. The most interesting things in 
this volume, which covers only the period between August 
and December, 1914, are little stories about the fiery temper 
of Clemenceau and some revelations of the relations between 
Joffre and French. 

Professor Fay’s book is one which belongs to a rapidiv 
growing class. It is a careful, detailed, historical analysis 
of the international system, the diplomacy, and the various 
particular crises which preceded the War. It covers the 
whole period from 1870 to 1914. The analysis is very well 
done and is valuable. Professor Fay’s conclusions will not 
be always admitted by pro-Entente readers, but he is never 
markedly biased or wrong-headed. His chapter on the 
responsibility for the Serajevo assassination is particularly 
interesting. His final verdict is that Serbian nationalism 
‘was primarily responsible ’’ for the War. 

The third book on our list carries us into the post-war 
period. It is published under the auspices of the American 
Council of Foreign Relations and is obviously inspired by the 
admirable ‘‘ Survey "’ of our Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. It differs from that ‘‘ Survey ’’ by dealing with the 
events of the year previous to The book is well 
edited and arranged. The important part of the 
present volume is the section dealing with limitation of 
includes the Washington Conference, the 


its date. 
most 


armaments; it 
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Preparatory Commission, 1926, 
Anglo-American understanding. 

Professor Shotwell’s book is perhaps the most impor- 
tant, and certainly the most interesting, on our list. As is 
well known, he was the man behind the scenes in the events 
which ended with the Kellogg proposals and the signing of 
the Pact of Paris. His account of the negotiations is there- 
fore of the first importance, and his interpretation of the 
Pact in the third section of his book deserves the most careful 
attention. It is impossible to deal adequately with the book 
in a short review; it should be read by everyone who is 
concerned with foreign politics and the problem of prevent- 
ing war. Don Luigi Sturzo’s book is also concerned with 
this problem. The fact that its author, now a voluntary 
exile, played so prominent a part in Italian politics as the 
founder of the Popular or Catholic Party would in itself 
rouse one’s interest, but, on its own merits, it is a good 
analysis of the problem of war and of the possible methods 
of organizing international society on a peaceful basis. 


and suggestions for an 


ART AND CIVILIZATION 


Art and Civilization. Essays arranged and edited by F. S. 
MARVIN and A. F. CLUTTON-BROCK. (Oxford University Press. 
12s. 6d.) 

THis book is the eighth volume in the valuable ‘‘ Unity 

Series *’ published by the Oxford University Press under the 

general editorship of Mr. F. S. Marvin—a series which, 

originating from the Adult School Union and the ‘ Unity 

History Schools,’’ already includes volumes on the historical, 

social, scientific, and philosophical aspects of modern civiliza- 

tion. The present volume, like the others, envisages its 
subject not as a series of isolated phenomena in different 
countries at different periods, but as a growing force in the 
world from prehistoric times, its various national or con- 
tinental movements arising out of and influencing each other. 

This has been borne in mind by the contributors. ‘* They 

are convinced,’? Mr. Marvin says in his preface, ‘‘ that art 

is an essential expression of the spiritual activity of any 
civilized community, and has intimate links with the other 
sides of its activity... . They also feel ... that more appre- 

ciation of art, and of art as part of history, should find a 

place in our accustomed study of the past, especially in the 

courses of history prescribed at the Universities.’’ This 
book will have accomplished a valuable work if it can help 
to persuade educational authorities that a certain know- 
ledge of art is an essential part of general culture, and not 

a highly specialized subject such as scientific agriculture or 

Anglo-Saxon. 

The aim of the book is to trace the course of art, as 
related to its historical circumstances, in all its principal 
manifestations from the very earliest times to the present 
day: it begins with ‘‘ The Origin of Art,’’ by Professor 
Elliot Smith, and ends with ‘‘ Art in a Modern Democracy,” 
by Mr. Marvin, who also contributes an introductory chapter 
in which he alludes particularly to the philosophical and 
intellectual forces which have influenced the production of 
art in various schools and periods. Professor Elliot Smith 
takes us back to thé earliest physiological changes which 
first made art (in its widest sense) possible, to that remote 
ancestor of man—of whose nature we can get an idea from 
the Tree-Shrew, or Spectral Tarsier, surviving in Borneo, 
Java, and the Philippines—who “first acquired the ability 
to control its behaviour and to cultivate the skill of its hands 
predominantly by vision.”” At the other end of the scale 
Mr. Marvin takes a hopeful view of the future of art in the 
modern world through the gradual diffusion of general 
social enlightenment and education, which, he says, is 
proceeding at a not unsatisfactory rate. Other contributors 
are Miss Dina Portway Dobson on ‘ Prehistoric Art,’’ Mr. 
Michael Holroyd on ‘‘ The Greek Revelation’? and on 
‘‘ Later Greek and Roman Art,’’ Mr. Laurence Binyon on 
‘* The Art of Asia,’’ Professor Strzyowski on ‘‘ Old Christian 
Art’ and ‘* Medieval Art,’’ Mr. H. Glueck on ‘** The Art of 
the Renaissance,’’ Mrs. Arthur Strong on “Italian Art of 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,’’ and Mr. A. F. 


Clutton-Brock on ‘‘ The Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
‘*The Nineteenth Century.” 


turies’’ and also on It has 
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naturalv been impossibic 


for them to do more than give a 
general idea of their respective subjects, taking as examples 
the principal artists of the period, or in some cases artists 
who, though themselves not of first-rate importance, are yet 
perhaps more typical of their period than greater contem- 
poraries ; but their main object has been to describe the 
general spirit of the time and place rather than the work of 
individuals. Both and contributors are to be con- 
cratulated on the successful accomplishment of a task which 
was not made easier by the immense width of its scope and 
by the new point of view from which it was approached. 

brought to it a scholarly knowledge, an enthu- 


editors 


They have 
siasm, a freshness of conception which make the book a very 


valuable addition to the literature of art and of history. 


A MYSTERY 

The Great ‘‘ Mary Celeste ”’ 

Explained, By 
10s. 6d 


SHIP 


a Famous Sea Mystery 
KEATING Heath Cranton. 


Hoax : 
LAURENCE J 


1872, 


the 


On December 13th, 
took into Gibraltar 
Captain Moorhouse, of the ‘ Dei Gratia,” 
had fallen in with the ‘‘ Mary Celeste ’’ on December 4th, 
some four hundred the Azores. When dis- 
covered, the brig was under foremost staysail and jib, and 
with this light he alleged, she had been pursuing 
her lonely way for ten days, without a soul on board, the 
last entry in her log having been made on November 24th. 
When she was examined by the mate of the ‘** Dei Gratia,”’ 
breakfast for three remained on the cabin table ; 
both the ship and her cargo, consisting of casks of oil, were 


the ‘* Dei Gratia,’’ 
American brig 


a British ship, 
‘*Mary Celeste.”’ 
reported that he 
east of 


miles 


canvas, 


uneaten 


undamaged, but all her papers had been destroyed ; while 
some articles of female attire and a sewing-machine threaded 
with cotton were found. As the brig had evidently been 
abandoned, Captain Moorhouse took her in charge as a 


‘derelict,’ and, on reaching Gibraltar, claimed salvage 
reward. At Gibraltar, matters were complicated by the dis- 

very by one of the investigating authorities of a blood- 
ed sword in the forepeak of the boat, while what 
appeared on her bulwarks. 


unts for the sword. His explanation 


loodstains also 


s astonishing, but convincing. 

The Gibraltar authorities did not believe Captain Moor- 
house’s story. It would have been impossible, says Mr. 
Keating, for them to do so The evidence itself was con- 
tradictory ; for, while Moorhouse declared that the ‘‘ Mary 
Celeste’? had been drifting for ten days before he encoun- 


tered her, his mate inadvertently confessed that the cups of 
tea on her cabin table were still warm to the touch. Again, 
the brig was represented as having made, with no guiding 
hand, a course which trained nautical minds would recog- 
nize as miraculous. The inquiry was conducted as leisurely 
The aid of the American Consul and the British 
Board of Trade was invoked. Mr. Solly-Flood, the Attorney- 
General at Gibraltar, clearly thought that, if a decision could 


as possible. 


be delaved, the crew of the ‘‘ Mary Celeste *’ would some- 
where turn up. In this hope he was disappointed. No other 
evidence of any kind was forthcoming, and at last there 


remained no alternative for him but to meet the salvage 
claim. That he still had his doubts was reflected in the 
small amount, relative to the value of the ‘‘ Mary Celeste’s ”’ 
cargo, which he awarded. 

For nearly sixty years the 
Celeste *’ has remained unsolved. The wildest ‘‘ solutions ”’ 
have been offered. By seamen the brig has often been 
credited with supernatural qualities ; while even so recently 
as 1926 the BriTIsH JOURNAL OF ASTROLOGY attributed her fate 
to planetary influences. Mr. Keating now claims to provide 
an answer to the riddle. He has studied all the available 
evidence after elaborate research; and he has met and 
talked with the only surviving member of the ‘‘ Mary 
Celeste’s ’’ crew. The reader will ask why this survivor had 
not previously revealed his secret. The answer is that he 
has on various occasions offered his story to the Press, but 
that it has always been summarily rejected as an old sailor’s 
yarn, fit only for the marines. Mr. Keating fully establishes 


problem of the ‘‘ Mary 


the survivor’s bona fides, and his own good faith is beyond 
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question. We have searched the book carefully for any 
weak link in its deductions, and have not found it. We 
will not spoil the pleasure of readers who enjoy a mystery— 
and this true one surpasses in excitement the average detec- 
tive tale—by summarizing the solution. We will only whet 
their curiosity by saying that what ended as a common com- 
mercial swindle was undesignedly begun by a trivial quarrel 
among coarse seamen, who resented the presence on board 
the ‘‘ Mary Celeste ’’ of the captain’s wife and her piano. 
The piano, being the original cause of trouble, is the central 
villain of the drama. 

Apart from its fascination as a mystery story, the book 
is both interesting and valuable for its incidental sea-lore, 
and particularly for the intimate light which it throws upon 
maritime conditions, as affecting smaller trading vessels, half 
a century ago. Mr. Keating’s style carries much wind, and 
his grammar is not watertight. But his store of nautical 
slang and his natural facetiousness have a charm well 
suited to his theme. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Trial of James Blomfield Rush 
SHORE. (Hodge. 10s. 6d.) 


This is the latest volume in the ‘‘ Notable British Trials ”’ 
series. The editing is as good as it always is in this series. 
The trial itself is not quite as interesting as many of the 
others. Rush walked into the house of his landlord and shot 
him and his son dead. This was the last act in an insane 
scheme to evade paying a debt. The most interesting part of 
the trial was the extraordinary behaviour of Rush himself 
and his cross-examination of Emily Sandford, the woman 
with whom he lived . 


Edited by W. TEIGNMOUTH 


* * * 


This Love. By KATHLEEN FREEMAN. (Cape. 7s, 6d.) 

This is one of those rather good and clever novels in 
which the very defects are signs of talent and effort, but not 
in this case, of pretentiousness. It was, perhaps, unneces- 
sary to have approached the action through Julian’s memory. 
With a straightforward approach, which would have been 
more natural and economical, Miss Freeman would have 
avoided the sensational opening and the periodic interrup- 
tions. Besides, can the memory, within the space of an hour 
or so, reconstruct in their due order the actions and emotions 
over as long a time as a year which passed eight years 
before? It is doubtful. The situation is interesting. 
Augusta wants John. John fears and admires Augusta, but 
loves Alison, who returns his love. Then Julian, Augusta’s 
brother, falls in love with Alison, and Augusta tries to use 
him to divert Alison from John. It is very well worked out. 
But the position between Augusta ani John gives rise to 
some doubts. Miss Freeman seems to have left a gap be 
tween their characters and the réle they play. We under- 
stand that Augusta makes John, that without her he is 
nothing. But, in reality, he is a great deal. He is worth 
possessing for his subtlety alone. And we are not shown 
precisely how Augusta makes him, nor are we made certain 


that she has anything to make him with, except sheer 
strength. She is not portrayed as witty or intellectually 


stimulating or even merely as well educated. 
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PETER— 


WITH ONE EXCEPTION 


With one exception Peter is an ordinary 
little fellow. Chubby, likeable, just 
five-and-a-half, full of life and fun and 
on occasions — be it admitted — of 
naughtiness. 


Just now Peter’s rather important, for 
this is his first term at school, and he’s 
grappling with the intricacies of “ ABC” 
and ‘* Twice-[wo”: difficult subjects to 
all men of five-and-a-half, but even more 
difficult in Peter’s case because—bad 


luck—he’s totally blind. That’s his One 


Exception. 


Peter learns reading, writing, and ‘rithmetic 
through the medium of “ Braille "—dull 
stuff compared with the coloured picture 
books of most five-and-a-halfs. However, 
he’s a stout lad is Peter, and he’s making 
great progress. 


Would you like to know more about 


him? How, in spite of his ‘One 
Exception,” he is being educated and, 
when older, technically trained and 


usefully employed. 


There is a long waiting list of “ Peters” 
throughout the British Isles, for whom 
training and accommodation must be 
provided in the immediate future. 


Will you help with a donation or annual 
subscription? Any sum, large or small, 
will be gratefully received. 


Here’s a suggestion. Your eyesight is 
worth 3d. a year to you. Send Peter 
and his handicapped pals 3d. for every 
year you've had it. Now, please, in 
case it slips your memory. Good idea? 


The Chairman, 
SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


(Founded 1838). 
SWISS COTTAGE, N.W.3. 
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Say of 
Achille Serre 


Service 


meee 
Mr. Francis cies : 


“I know of no better way of keeping clothes at their 
best than by entrusting them to “Achille Serr 
Their cleaning and pressing service is a most practical 
economy for any man who appreciates the import- 
ance of looking well-dressed at all times. 


Good clothes deserve fair treatment, and occa sional cleaning 
and pressing in the “Achille Serre Way ” will, undoubtedly, 
keep them at t th eir best. It is not expensive (only 6/6 for 


complet e treatment of a Suit); it is convenient, we collect 
all orders within a few miles of a Branch, and we shall be 
pleased to send you our descriptive Booklet on request 
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Achille Serre I 


\) 

€ Head Office and Works 

Ny lackhorse Lane, Walthamstow, E.17 

. ’ ’ 2 

§ Branches and Agencies almost Everywhere. € 
\ S.18, ! 
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SALE BY AUCTION : 
of the 
Music Library of Dr. Werner Wolffheim | 


SECOND PART 
from June 3rd to 8th, 1929 





Cc eres H 
Manuscripts ref. to Theory and His of Mu Liturgical Resse 
Manuscript Tablatures from the 10t h te the 18th ce entury m usicians 


Autographs, Music aa and Diari 

Music Literature: Mus ‘al History, Gieseeghy : ind Asthetics; Titerature 
on Vocal Music; on Singing, paar Music, Liturgy, Art and Folk 
Song; on Ope ra, ‘Dance and Festivities; Libretti of Operas and 


Instrumental and Vocal Music in manuscripts. 
Full Scores of Operas and other Vocal Works. 
Vocal Music in several parts and One-part Music 
beginning of the 19th century. 
The Most Important Music Library which has been for Sale since 
50 years. 
Catalogue sent on application. 
MARTIN BRESLAUER, LEO LIEPMANNSSOHN, 
Verlagsbuchhandler u. Antiquar, & Antiquariat, 
BERLIN, W.8, BERLIN, S.W.11, 
Franzosische Str. 4. Bernburger Strasse 14. 


from the 15th to the 














NOTICE 





Subscriptions 
Communications respecting subscriptions should be 
addressed to THE MANAGER. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
Inland post free 12 months £1 10 0 
6 15 0 


Foreign on je _ ao de 12 110 0 
E Kd a Pee Sg 1s Oo 
RATES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS IN “THE NATION AND 
ATHENAEUM.” 

Full page Pe ea ey £16 0 0 
Half-page ‘ aes on ue = Sek ~ em - £8 00 
Quarter-page ... mes ee me ns be a eee a £4 00 
Eighth-page . 42 00 
Smaller spaces per inch single ‘column _ wi £015 0 
Miscellaneous advts. per line ... a‘ a an ee _ £0 1 6 


Special and Solus Positions Rates on application. 
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Giant-Killer. By ELMER DAVIS. 


It is difficult to define this novel. Nominally, it is an 
historical novel of the wars of Israel against Philistia, with 
David and his nephew Joab as the central figures. Actually, 
it is something of a satire, one of thoe novels which treat 
mythical or historic personages as though they were our 
familiars, with all our modern complexities and foibles. 
There is no harm in this treatment as long as we remember 
that, far from being more realistic, it is in fact, ever more 
conventional than the manner of the ordinary historical 
novel. In his disarming preface, Mr. Davis assures us that 
his picture is in accord with the soundest authorities. Con- 
sidered from the historical point of view ainne, the novel 
will seem something of an achievement to the general reader. 
The amount of material must have been compaiatively small, 
and what there was must appear to most people arid enough, 
but Mr. Davis has made a great deal out of it and given 
it a kind of life. But the illusion, whether the story is 
regarded as history or satire, is never perfect, as in 
‘Cesar and Cleopatra.’’ The satire is rather obvious, but 
the problem of Joab’s dual loyalty to Yahweh (the god of 
war) and Ashtaroth (the goddess of love) is a good touch. 
The story opens with the death of Goliath, who was not 
killed by David as the legend goes, and closes with the 
murder of Joab by Solomon. 


Harrap. 7s. 6d 


* * * 


The People of Seldwyla 


3y GOTTFRIED KELLER. Translated by 
M. D. HOTTINGER 


Dent. 7s. 6d 

The present volume contains eleven stories and legends 
translated from the German of Gottfried Keller (1819-1890). 
Keller is reputed to be the greatest figure in classic Swiss 
literature. He was born at Zurich of artisan parents. He 
attempted painting in Munich ; he tried his hand at play- 
writing in Berlin ; and finally he settled in his native town. 
He appears to have been of an erratic disposition and to 
have led a bitter and lonely life. ‘‘ The Seven Legends,”’ 
contained in this book, came out in 1872. ‘‘ The People of 
Seldwyla,’’ a collection of four long short stories, was pub- 
lished by 1874. It is difficult to judge a foreign author in a 
translation, but there is no doubt that Keller is a writer of 
genius. These stories must be rather fine in the original, 
for even in the translation, which is remarkably good, the 
prose is easy and flowing. The first three tales represent 
three distinct trends. ‘Spiegel the Cat’’ is a kind of 
legend, humorous and fantastic. ‘‘ A Village Romeo and 
Juliet’ is a tragedy, beautiful and moving, with a climax 
which works inevitably up from the beginning of the story. 
‘*The Three Righteous Combmakers” is a comedy, tart, 
satiric, and grotesque. Keller’s method is usually narrative 
‘‘ He states rather than reveals,’ the translator truly says 
of him), but the descriptive and dramatic passages are extra- 
ordinarily vivid, and sometimes even sensuous. Mr. 
Hottinger contributes an introduction, in which he seems to 
have formed a reasonable estimate of Keller’s value and 
position in literature. 


* * * 


Remembered Yesterdays. By MAHA MUDALIYAR 

DIAS BANDARANAIKE Murray. 15s 

This is an unusual and amusing volume of reminiscences 
ind, while especially interesting to those who know Ceylon, 
may also be recommended to the general reader who likes 
outside the beaten track. Sir Solomon has been thirty- 
four years Maha Mudaliyar, the head of the Chiefs or Head- 
men of Ceylon. He has known all the Governors of Ceylon 
juring that time, and has an almost unrivalled experience 


Str SOLOMON 


0 £0 


of one side of Colonial administration. His reminiscences 
ure full of good stories for he has a sense of humour. The 
recollections of his many journeys to Europe are also 


interesting. 


Bolivar El Libertator 3y MICHEL VAUCAIRI Translated by 
MARGARET BAINES REED Constable. 7s. 6d 
The South American wars of independence make a 


chapter of history singularly unfamiliar to most educated 
people in this country. This life of Bolivar makes one wish 
to read a more complete survey of the period. A biography 
can only be really successful when the historical background 
is either reasonably well known or else unimportant to the 
subject’s career. Bolivar was a great soldier and a great 
statesman, whose heart was broken by the poor human 
megterial he had to work in, but he freed Venezuela, 
Colombia, Peru, and Bolivia from the rule of Spain. M. 


Vaucaire has made his life exciting, and the translation 
seems fairly good. But the book leaves one’s curiosity 


roused rather than satisfied. 
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THE OWNER-DRIVER 
THE PASSING OF THE DIP STICK 


LACK coachwork—relieved only by a coloured waist- 

line—has become very popular of late, but ten years 

ago a well-known body-builder created a mild sensation 
when at dinner one evening he told a few friends he had 
ordered a new Rolls-Royce chassis and thought of fitting 
all-black coachwork, with a thin bead line of colour. I had 
just designed what I considered an ideal Owner-Driver’s car 
—a bespoke body which cost nearly a thousand pounds— 
and when asked to express an opinion on what was styled 
‘the daring suggestion ’’ of our coach-builder friend, I 
replied that a polished ebony black car, with a waist-line of 
shiny ivory, would surely be distinctive and worthy of the 
chassis on which it was to be mounted. The work was 
carried out on these lines and more than fulfilled the antici- 
pations of the gentleman who footed the bill. 

This week I have seen an almost identical colour scheme 
on a car costing £304 5s. It is not a ‘‘ Rolls,’’ of course, 
but it is a smart saloon, on a six-cylinder chassis, with 
chromium-plated lamps, door, handles, hubcaps, &c., and 
oxvdized metal fittings in the interior. Every bright metal 
part, inside and out, is untarnishable. 

The instruments on the facia board include an indicator 
which by the pressure of a button records the quantity of 
oil in the engine crankcase, thereby saving the driver the 
trouble of using a dip-stick! Let into the back of the front 
seat is an ash tray, within easy reach of all the rear 
passengers, and_ so thoughtfully placed that any ash which 
overflows the trav falls on to the floor and not on to the 
upholstery. 

These are a few of the brainy ideas incorporated in the 
latest Essex Challenger, which is by far the smartest and 
best finished American car I have yet seen at the price. 
The black and ivory colour-scheme, in cellulose, is an 
‘extra’ for which £9 5s. is charged, but I think it is well 
worth the difference. 

I drove the first Essex car the Hudson Company sent 
into this country and found a good deal to say in its favour, 
but the ‘‘ Challenger’ of to-day bears no resemblance to 
that 1919 model. It is a large, roomy five-seater, six-light, 
four-door saloon, remarkably well-finished and equipped, 
with bumpers in front and behind, hydraulic shock 
absorbers, Alemite gun lubrication, and radiator shutters 
controlled from the driving seat, with a meter on the dash- 
board to indicate the temperature of the water in the 
cooling system. 

One discovers fresh evidence of the strides American car- 
buretter manufacturers have made in the last year or two. 
The new Essex is not fitted with a Stromberg of the pump- 
type, but with a new Flint Marvel, heated from the exhaust, 
with a ‘‘ booster ’’ to maintain the full fuel delivery when 
the engine is running on full throttle; an air cleaner, 
visible filter, and vacuum tank being incorporated. 

I have had a run on the new ‘ Challenger,’ but it was 
brand new, with a seal on the carburetter to keep the speed 
lown to about 25 miles an hour until the engine is ‘‘ run in.” 
Under these circumstances I cannot say yet what the car 
will do, but I am assured that a speed of 60 m.p.h. can be 
obtained. : 

What can definitely is that the steering is 
delightful and the Bendix two-shoe braking system smooth 
and efficient. One is impressed with the sturdiness of the 
chassis details and with the general smartness of the coach- 
work and fittings. The only thing open to criticism is the 
spring-catch on the handbrake, which might be strengthened 
with advantage. 


one say 


A FUEL PROBLEM SOLVED 
A correspondent who has had his cylinder block replaced 
owing to a fracture, has for three weeks been unable to 
discover why his engine has back-fired in most persistent 


fashion. The fuel supply system was cleaned out, but that 
did not affect a cure. A new magneto and coil were then 


fitted with no better result. In despair the car owner wrote . 
me, and in reply I asked if the petrol pipe between the 
Autovac and the carburetter had been bent and thus 
obstructed the flow of fuel. I am glad to learn that this 
suggestion has led to a solution of the problem. The hint 
may be useful to other readers. RAYNER ROBERTS. 


Bona-fide readers of THE NATION may submit any of their 
motor inquiries to our Motoring Correspondent for his com- 
ments and advice. They should be addressed: Rayner 


Roberts, THE NATION AND ATHENEUM, 38, Great James Street, 
Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 
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The 


New York Nation 


the most outspoken exponent of liberal thought in America 


FUOHENURDOGUNDROUUGHUDEONORED 


| POLITICS 
: SOCIOLOGY 
ECONOMICS 
LITERATURE 
MUSIC DRAMA 
and is invaluable to people who wish to keep in 


touch with liberal American opinion on events and 
tendencies throughout the world. 





Two European and Five American Literary 
Supplements annually 


Weekly International Affairs Section, in which 
important documents and reports otherwise unobtain- 
able in English often appear. 





British Agent : 


GertrupeE M. Cross, 34, Clifton Gardens, London, W.9 
Subscription 25/- a year 6/3 three months 
Specimen copy free on request 
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is now edited by 


NORMAN ANGELL 


and will henceforth be a 


DIGEST AND INTERPRETATION 


OF CURRENT EVENTS AND 

OPINIONS DESIGNED TO 

CLARIFY INTERNATIONAL 
ISSUES FOR 


THE BUSY MAN 
at 


4/- YEAR. 34, VICTORIA ST., S.W.1. 
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“On every Bookstall, in every cultured 
Household, at every Club and Library 


—everywhere supreme in its class.” 
THE 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Published on the 15th of each month. 


Price - ONE SHILLING. 


Founded over 30 years ago by W. T. Stead, 
and now edited by Wickham Steed, it is the 
Magazine of liberal thought and World 
Progress. It stands for Individual. Justice 
and International Understanding. It is 
the greatest authority in the English- 
speaking world on Foreign Affairs. It is 
an essential in keeping abreast of Modern 
thought. 

Take a Postal Subscription NOW. 15/- for 
a year; 7/6 for 6 months ; 3/9 for 3 months. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 


109, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Telephone: HOLBORN 4896. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


You can earn money 
J a home in whole 
e OF spare time writ- 
in 


g show Cards for 
us. No canvassing. We train you by post by our new simple method 
and furnish the Outtit Free. We supply both men and women with 
steady work at home, no matter where you live, and pay you cash for 
all work completed each week, under our legal guarantee. Full 
particulars and booklet free. 


Write at once or. call. Snow Card Service, Hitchin. 




















COCKROACHES exterminated by Blattis. World-famed, never 

failed in 80 years, guaranteed simple scientific remedy. Sole proprietor, 
E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Tins 1/4, 2 6, 4.6, post free, from Howarth’s, 478, Crookes- 
moor, Sheffield, or Chemists, Boots’ Branches, Stores. 





EAL SHETLAND HANDWOVEN TWEEDS, 28 in. wide, 9/- 

per yard; Real Harris Wool Handwoven Tweeds, 28 in. wide, 9/- per 

yard; Real scotch Tweeds, 56 in. wide, 15/- per yard. Send for patterns.— 
A. A. Faircloth (Dept. 87), Stromness, Orkney. 
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THE 

ELECTRICITY 

ISCREET hints have been dropped in select quarters 

of the Press that the Central Electricity Board will 
shortly be appearing in the new issue market. The 
fimes has gone out of its way to remark that the Board 
should have no difficulty in obtaining capital on the most 
but under present conditions the 
market will not be disposed to welcome any large issue 
yielding under 5 per cent. to the investor, however ‘“* gilt- 
edged *’ the security may be. The Central Electricity 
Board has powers to borrow up to £33,500,000, and has 
already obtained the consent of the Electricity Commis- 
sioners for borrowings of £8,500,000 for construction of 
transmission lines and of £5,400,000 for the standardization 
of frequency. It can, of course, offer security equivalent 
to that of any trustee loan excepting British funds. In 
view of other proposals to raise loans for national schemes 
to provide work for unemployed, the terms of issue will 


be of more than City interest. 
x * 


advantageous terms, 


* 


The day of reckoning is coming quickly enough for 
some of the undesirable company promotions which marked 
the 1927-28 boom in industrial shares. We refer 
especially to the winding-up of the Blue Bird group of 
petrol companies. We exposed the finance of the Blue 
Bird brood in THE Nation of December 22nd, 1928. The 
Blue Bird Motor—was a garage company which 
retailed petrol. This Company sold its petrol business to 
Blue Bird Motors (1924), which sold its wholesale business 
to Blue Bird Oil Importers, which sold its retail business 
to Blue Bird Petrol, Ltd., which sold its foreign business to 
Blue Bird (Foreign), Ltd. Finally (last December) came 
Blue Bird Holdings to acquire shares in all the others. 
That was the nest which the Blue Bird built. The statutory 
report of Blue Bird Petrol showed that the bulk of the 
cash subscribed had been paid to Blue Bird Motor in 
respect of a secret ** process,’? and to Blue Bird Oil Im- 
porters in respect of petrol to be delivered under equally 
secret contracts, and that some of these payments had not 
actually been received by the Companies concerned, but 
had been ** disbursed under authorities to other parties,”’ 
the receipts being signed by directors of the associated com- 
panies who were also directors of Blue Bird Petrol. Mr. 
Justice Maugham, in making the order for the compulsory 
liquidation of Blue Bird Oil Importers, remarked : ‘‘ There 
has seldom been a case more obviously requiring careful 
and stringent investigation.” 


parent 


a * * 


oF 


For some of the film company promotions of 1927-28, 
the Government has a moral responsibility. From THE 
Nation of July 21st, 1928, we quote the following : “‘ The 
result achieved so far by the Films Act, which the Govern- 
ment passed in order to force a quota of British films on 
film distributors and cinema theatre owners in this country, 
has been to force a number of questionable film promotions 
on the British public.”” The loss to the unfortunate people 
who subscribed to these issues stood at £784,627 a month 
ago. This was the result arrived at by the Economist in 
a calculation of the present market value of the shares 
subscribed for by the public in eleven of these film company 
promotions. One of them—British Lion Film Corporation 
—possessing even such an attractive asset as Mr. Edgar 
Wallace, has had to report a loss for its first year of 
trading of £14,303. Mr. Edgar Wallace attributed part of 
his company’s misfortunes to the upset caused by the talk- 
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ing film. is there any reasonable hope that the British 
film industry, which has seemed slow to master the tech- 
nique of producing silent films for the international] market, 
will be any quicker to grasp the new technique of inter- 
national talking films? This subject compels us to issue 
one further word of warning against the risks of investing 
in talking iilm shares—British Phototone or British Talking 
Pictures... No one can say which system of sound recording 
and reproduction—the dise or the film—will be in vogue in 
five years’ time; no one can say whose patents will win 
in the legal battle which has already broken out. At 
present, both British Phototone and British Talking 
Pictures have to fight against Western Electric, the 
powerful American concern which has the run of the 
American film industry and refuses to allow a Western 
Electric-made talking film to be reproduced in the theatres 
on other than a Western Electric apparatus. 


LOSSES- 


* 7 * 


The American oil situation appears to change regularly 
once a fortnight. At the beginning of this month the 
decision to impose restriction in California was the signal 
for rejoicings in the industry. ‘Last week, however, restric- 
tion broke down in Oklahoma completely, and in West 
Texas partially, while one importunate female landowner 
in California forced open the development of a field which 
had been ** shut-in ”’ since its discovery some years ago. 
The output of crude oil in the United States has not yet 
risen as a result of the “‘ wide-open ”’ orders in Oklahoma, 
but the idea of crude oil prices advancing under these con- 
ditions is absurd. Three weeks ago we remarked that 
restriction, assuming that it maintained the level of oil 
prices, would chiefly help the producing companies who 
did not have to restrict. We instanced Trinidad Leaseholds 
and Apex Trinidad. The former has just increased its 
interim dividend from 10 per cent. to 12} per cent. for the 
year ending June 30th, 1929, and anticipates a total divi- 
dend distribution for the year of not less than 30 per cent. 
Apex (Trinidad) will declare next month its interim divi- 
dend in respect of the year ending September 30th next. 
Last year its interim dividend was 15 per cent. and its final 
20 per cent. Apex (Trinidad) sells the bulk of its crude oil 
to Trinidad Leaseholds, and under the terms of its contract 
participates in the refinery profits. 


* * 


The dividend of per cent. just declared by V.O.C. 
Holding for the year 1928 disappointed the market—the 
shares reacting to 4 3-32—but the market has only itself 
to blame. Fuel oil constitutes more than 75 per cent. of 
this Company’s crude oil, and fuel oil prices were never 
lower than they are to-day. In 1928 V.O.C. production 
increased by about 70 per cent., but fuel oil prices fell by 
about 38 per cent. A simple calculation would show that 
its 1928 profits could not have been much larger than those 
of the previous year. The actual results in these circum- 
stances seem very satisfactory :— 


1926. 


* 


99°1 
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1927. 1928. 
Production (tons 1,802,943 2,978,219 5,084,500 
Proceeds of oil £2,609,846 £4,107,789 £4,442,352 

The net profits of the V.O.C. Holding, which are derived 

from interest and from the dividends received from V.O.C. 


Concessions, Ltd., were as follows :— 


1926. 1927. 1928. 
Net profits 2426, 820 £863,213 £971,790 
Dividend £431,653 £863,714 £971,678 
Dividend rate 15% 20% 223% 
Carry forward £3,850 £3,349 £3,461 


It must be remembered that V.O.C. Concessions will be 
one of the producing companies to restrict output if the 
restriction programme is ever again enforced in the United 
States. This would mean that its output would remain 
approximately at the level of 1928. 














